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PART I—-SECTION FIFTH. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF JESUS. 








"( Matt, 27, 32—26. Mark 15, 21—41. Luke 23, 26—29. John 19, 17—30.) 


In wild haste and contrary to all usage, the Chief Priests lead 
esus, who had scarcely been condemned, to the place of 
punishment. The guiltless One is attended by some Roman 
soldiers (from a German legion stationed in Palestine,) and 
goes forth bearing his cross. The symbolical expression, to 
take up his cross, receives its deep sanctity from this affecting 
proceeding. The Savior was probably so exhausted by the 
heavy struggle of body and soul, that he fainted under the 
‘heavy burden. For him, who was the helper of all, another 
was obiiged to bear the cross, a certain Simon of Cyrene. It 
iscommonly supposed, after Grotius, that this Simon was a 
follower of Christ, and therefore was chosen for this purpose. 
But this seems to me the less probable, because he must in that 
case have been in the city, and been present at the trial of 
Jesus. But since he came in from the country, it seems to me 
more probable, that he before was not acquainted with Jesus; 
and perhaps this office, which he performed for Jesus, was the 
means of leading him to God, so that his bodily toil attainee a 
heavenly reward. Simon subsequently adhered with his 
family to Christ, for Luke states him to have been the father 
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of Alexander and Rufus, who of course must have been known 
by name to the first readers of the Gospel. 
Upon the way to the place of crucifixion, many persons fol- 
lowed Jesus, especially women, who manifested their sympa- 
thy by lamentations and tears. The words, which Jesus 
addressed to their sympathising kearts, seem surprising; they 
contain nothing to console or help, but rather the contrary. 
But in the first place, we must consider, that the company of 
women, who followed him to the grave, are not to be regard- 
ed as being all believers; for the words of Luke (23, 28,) do 
not favor such an idea. Again, the faithful had no cause to 
fear the terrible judgments, of which our Lord spoke, since 
according to the Lord’s promise, they, like Noah and Lot, 
would be saved from these. Moreover the sympathy of these 
women is to be regarded less as an expression of consciousness 
of what was going forward, than as a merely natural impulse 
of pity, such as the excitable feelings of women so readily ex- 
press. Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly grateful to the Sa- 
vior’s heart to experience this warm and compassionate inte- 
rest, after the many outbreaks of cruelty which he had 
endured; but his exalted spirit, even in view of bitter death, 
thought not of his own pleasure, which might have induced 
him, by uttering his hearty thanks to the women, to increase 
the gentle stream of their pity: he rather sought to secure a 
permanent blessing to their well meaning hearts. Such a 
blessing could be ensured only by their being made conscious 
of the magnitude of what was taking place and of its necessa- 
ry consequences, and by their being thus led to sincere repen- 
tance. Therefore the Savior bids them turn away from him 
unto themselves; weep not for me but for yourselves and your 
children. They, as members of the nation, bear part of the 
guilt, and n.ust share the punishment. The Savior describes 
the magnitude of this punishment in words of the Old Testa- 
ment. He, in proverbial language, in which the innocent are 
compared with the green tree, the godless with the dry tree, 
closes his address, the purport of which was to awaken a con- 
sciousness of their alienation from God, and to induce them 
earnestly to seek the way of salvation. 
Two malefactors are led to Golgotha with Christ and cruci- 
fied with him, one on the right hand, the other on the left. 
The prophetic saving ‘he shall be numbered with transgressors, 
was thereby fulfilled. As to the place of crucifixion, this was 
the usual spot, called the place of a skull, from the heaps of the 
skulls of unfortunate beings, who had breathed their life out 
there. As to the form of crucifixion, we need only inquire 
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into the single point, whether the feet were usually nailed or 
bound. The common opinion in the ancient and modern 
church, that the feet were pierced with nails, has been opposed 
by Dr. Paulus, Rosenmuller, Kwinoel and others, but there 
seems no good reason from departing from the old view, as 
maintained by Luke 24, 39, and Ps. 22, 17. 

The Romans were accustomed to administer to the unfortu- 
nate prisoners an intoxicating drink, in order to make them 
less sensible to the terrible pangs of this most cruel punish- 
ment. Mark speaks of this drink, as being wine mingled with 
myrrh, and Matthew calls it vinegar mingled with gall. These 
two views may be entirely reconciled by considering, that 
vinegar is nothing but common sour wine, and gall is a term 
applied to all bitter substances. 

But if we compare Luke 23, 36, where it is expressly num- 
bered among the soldiers’ acts of mockery, that they reached 
to the Savior vinegar, and if we also consider Ps. 69, 22, 
where it is reckoned among the sufferings of the Messiah, that 
he shall take vinegar and gall, there is no doubt, that the 
Evangelists regarded this an addition to his sorrows. But 
this view does not take away our belief, that the original 
cause of such a drink was kindness; since, if it apparently was 
an act of love, it was yet the expression of a very unholy love, 
wherefore the Savior regarded it as a fresh mockery, and as 
soon as he had tasted the drink, turned away from it, because 
he wished to meet death with a clear and rational conscious- 
ness. During the nailing him to the cross, he probably made 
the touching prayer; Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. The expression ‘ Father’ shows that, even at 
the moment in which he was hung upon the cross, the filial 
spirit towards God was alive in his soul. In his prayer, he 
not only embraced the soldiers, who performed the crucifixion ; 
they were the mere instruments, without responsibility, yea 
even without guilt, those only excepted, who exercised unne- 
cessary cruelty; his prayer more especially embraced in its 
broad compass all those, who were guilty of his death, even 
the Chief Priests and Pilate. If ignorance as to what they did 
seems to be assigned, as an excuse for them, we must remem- 
ber, as before remarked, that the very ignorance of those, that 
were murdering the holy one of God, was their guilt, and 
this demanded the Savior’s, the great High Priest’s prayer for 
its pardon. 

The synopsists speak very briefly of the parting of the gar- 
ments of Jesus, and of the inscription over the cross; but John 
mentions these particulars very expressly. It was the custom 
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with the Romans, as in the Kingdom of Turkey, to attach a 
tablet to all criminals, which stated the causes of their punish- 
ment. In Roman language, this was called ‘titulus.’ Pilate 
might perhaps have ordered this expression to have been writ- 
ten without any particular design; but when he observed, 
that the form, in which it was composed, was disagreeable to 
the Priests, whom he hated, he persisted in it, and made no 
alteration. The cunning Priests feared a bad impression would 
be made by the fact, that Jesus was represented as the King 
of the Jews, without more particular explanation; it was too 
likely to call to mind those passages of the Old Testament, in 
which the Jews are represented as despising their King, and 
he is described as in the deepest humiliation. They justly 
feared, that these passages would be used as proofs, that Jesus 
was the true Messiah. After the crucifixion was completed, 
four soldiers, who had been appointed for the purpose, sat un- 
der the cross, and divided the garments of Jesus into four 
parts; but they cast lots for the mantle, which was without 
seam. The Evangelist here refers to Psalm 22, 19, in which 
this proceeding is described with astonishing accuracy, which 
furnishes a new proof, how our Lord unites in himself and his 
fate the greatest and the least in incomparable union. 

Thus the Son of God hung between Heaven and Earth, 
slain upon the cross, as upon an altar, like a patient lamb, 
bearing the sins of the world. Stiil the measure of his suffer- 
ing was not filled. The passers-by reviled him and the priests 
insolently repeated the words which he had uttered, in order 
to mock him; and according to Luke, the soldiers also reviled 
him. 

While Matthew and Mark state, without qualification, that 
those crucified with Jesus also reviled him; Luke more satis- 
factorily states, that only one was guilty of this, and that the 
other in view of approaching death, besought Christ to receive 
him into his Kingdom, and that Christ granted him his prayer. 
There is a mysterious charm diffused over this little occurrence. 

In the first place, this joyful incident comes so unexpected- 
ly into the throng of sad events, that it astonishes us. While all 
the disciples were scattered, (only the faithful John was found 
near the cross,) Judas had betrayed his Lord, and Peter had 
denied him, while wild hatred was exercised against the Sa- 
vior by the priests and the people, and the weakness of Pilate 
had manifested itself,—under all these unfavorable circum- 
stances, a living faith appeared in a most wonderful manner in 
a robber and a murderer. Moreover, as long as Christ was 
not placed upon the cross, many of his adherents might hope, 
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that he would free himself by a miracle. But who could think 
the pierced right arm of him nailed to the cross, mighty 
enough to lead through the dark vale of the shadow of death! 
Who could think him, who died the death of a criminal, wor- 
thy to command the gates of Paradise! We must suppose, 
that a noble character dwelt in this unhappy man. He may 
earlier have heard of Christ and have felt many strong emo- 
tions; still he remains an actual proof, that Christ has come 
to save sinners, and he stands as a hero of faith, since he be- 
lieved, when those had lost their faith, who had openly pro- 
fessed, that they owned Christ for the Son of the living God. 
In the third place this occurrence suggests to the unprejudiced 
observer of the Passion History a character, which has been 
too often mistaken; the symbolic character. The suflering 
Jesus, as a symbol of a fulness of deep truths and important 
lessons, speaks a language to the world, which his living word 
would scarcely have been able to speak forth. If aside from 
this or that dogmatic view, we consider the history of the 
dying Jesus, simply, as the Evangelists relate it, we must ac- 
knowledge, that even the most boundless fancy could not 
imagine a poetical creation, like this simple record of a real 
event. Imagination forms only by analogy, but here is some- 
thing in every respect incomparable, a fresh product of the 
Creative Power. He who in the beginning was with the Fa- 
ther, who could say, he that seeth me, seeth the Father, as 
they honor the Father so should they honor the Son, and 
who left all his majesty, in order to take upon himself flesh 
and blood, hung naked upon the cross; become poor, left 
all behind, in order to m:ke us rich through his poverty. His 
head was crowned with thorns in emblem of the sorrows, 
which the earth, the mother of thorns, prepared for him. Over 
his head appeared the holy name, which as a banner, written 
in the three great languages of the earth, declared him the 
King of Glory, whom mankind had hung upon the cross. His 
arms were outstretched, as if to embrace the world which re- 
jected him, and for whose salvation he still thirsted. At his 
left hung the infidel malefactor, who, with the rough populace, 
had reviled the Holy One; at his right was the sinner who 
repented; so that around the Savior the representatives of 
mankind were assembled, both of those who go the way of 
perdition, and those who walk the way of salvation. In his 
deep abasement, the Savior nevertneless exercised an act of 

ivine majesty; he received the homage of the faithful, he 
opened to him the gates of the Heavenly Kingdom. The 
cross of Christ became a throne, the place of a skull became 
the world’s tribunal. 
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As to the particulars of this incident, the attempt has been 
made to deprive it of the extraordinary character; but all 
these efforts have without exception been very weak. The 
prayer of the thief, remember me Lord, when thou shalt come in 
thy Kingdom, has been said to refer merely to a kind remem- 
brance in the world of the blessed; but the expression, come 
in thy Kingdom, cannot possibly be understood in this way. 
But if the man supposed Christ to be the Messiah, and applied 
to him the representations of a suffering Messiah, it is astonish- 
ing that this man could do this, and the disciples could not. 
No new light is given by the expression, which follows, verily 
I say unto you, this day thou shalt be with mein Paradise, 
These words have been so weakened, as to be translated, “] 
tell you this day, (comma after day,) thou shalt sometime be 
with me in Paradise; God is love, and he will make thee, 
sometime, blessed.” But this expression might have been 
made by any one, as well as Jesus, and moreover the phrase, 
verily I say unto you, is not suited to such a meaning, as Kwi- 
noel justly observes. The Gospel history evidently states the 
proceeding in such a way, that the two essential elements of 
salvation, repentance and faith, seem present in the man’s 

heart; it is very likely, that these had their preparatory causes, 
but this does not destroy the striking point in the proceeding, 
which lies in the fact, that this man was able in a moment to 
lay hold of Christ with repentant faith, at a moment in which 
none else could. 

As to the word ‘ Paradise,’ it isin no way to be regarded, as 
equivalent to ‘ Heaven,’ or ‘ Heavenly world.’ Since Jesus is 
expressly declared by scripture (I. Pet. 3, 18,) to have descend- 
ed, immediately after his death into the kingdom of the dead, 
— it is evident, that Christ could only mean by his pro- 
mise to the thief, that his soul should go with the Savior’s to 
the assembly of the dead. In 2 Corinthians, 12, 4, the Hea- 
venly world seems to be called ‘ Paradise ;’? but we must re- 
member, that the Jews distinguished the upper from the lower 
paradise. The last is synonymous with Abraham’s bosom, 
and marks the place of bliss in the kingdom of the dead, as 
Gehenna marks the place of suffering. 

This scene of infinite sublimity, in which the Savior appevs, 
as ruler of the Heavenly world, is followed by another incl- 
dent, which shows how the Lord in the severest of his agonies, 
regarded the least circumstances of his earthly connexions, as 
well as the most exalted purposes of his life. “By the power of 
perfect love, which always looked beyond itself, and embraced 
even the stranger in its blessing, he thought of his mother 
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Mary. 
of which Simoen had prophesied, penetrated her soul. All 
that she had experienced in the most blissful moinents of her 
life was darkened, doubts stormed her soul; the moment of 
her own new birth had come; the mother of Christ was now 


While her divine son hung upon the cross, the sword, 


to bear the new man, the Christin us. There was no need of 
any commaud to induce the faithful disciple to take the mo- 
ther of the Lord to his own house; she lived in the lap of love, 
so that she lacked nothing; but for her sake the Lord uttered 
from the cross those words of consolation. The feeling of 
abandonment would have been too mighty for her, and Jesus 
therefore gave ason to her, when she believed she had lost her 
beloved one. 

In regard to the persons, who are mentioned by John as 
standing near the cross, it is to be observed, that according to 
Matthew, and the parallel passages, the persons mentioned are 
said to have watched the proceedings from afar. This agrees 
very well with the account in John, if we suppose, that after a 
while some of them approached the cross. John appears to 
have been the only one of the disciples who ventured; among 
the women, besides Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Mary 
Magdalena, and Salome, a third Mary is also mentioned. 
John expressly mentions her as the sister of Jesus’ mother, 
and the wife of a certain Cleopas; Matthew and Mark desig- 
nate her, as the mother of James, (Mark particularises James 
the less,) and of Joses. By comparing Matthew (13, 55,) we 
find two persons of this name among those called the Lord’s 
brethren, wherefore the idea is very probable, that these 
brethren of Christ were sons of his mother’s sister and conse- 
quently were his cousins. The name, James the less, serves 
to distinguish the Lord’s brother of this name, from the Apos- 
tle James. According to John 7, 5, and Acts 1, 18, none of 
the Lord’s brethren was among the twelve. 

After these most pathetic incidents at Golgotha, the great 
moment of the death of the Prince of life approached. Na- 
ture herself seems symbolically to have solemnised the subli- 
mity of this moment; when the light of the world appeared to 
die out, darkness stretched over the whole country from the 
sixth until the ninth hour. Luke expressly declares, that the 
sun was darkened. This might be accounted for by an eclipse 
of the sun, if the full moon at the Easter time did not destroy 
such an opinion. Nothing need prevent our assigning in other 
Ways some physical grounds in explanation of ‘this darkness, 
since it is not said, that there was any thing miraculous in it, 
nor can there be any object for supposing such a miracle. 
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The biblical doctrine of Providence, which excludes all acci- 
dental coincidences, demands no other view of the occurrence, 
than the one given. When now the moment of death ap- 
proached, a still severer agony awaited the Savior; it was the 
last of his earthly life of conflict, but perhaps the severest, 
since the soul now tore itself away from the bonds of that 
holy body, which must have been all the more sensitive on 
account of its sinlessness. The same remarks are in general 
applicable here, which were made in regard to the agony in 
Gethsemane; only the truth is here actually expressed, which 
we then supposed ja order to explain those facts. Here the 
Savior laments in the words of Psalm 22, 1, his abandonment 
by God. Every attempt to weaken the force of these words 
should be rejected. ‘The Savior did not use this language, be- 
cause the 22d psalm contained it; in the inner truth and har- 
mony of his whole life, Jesus used no words which did not 
fully express a reality. Every deep consideration of the event 
forbids our referring the expression to a sense of abandonment 
on account of his mere outward sorrows. Since the greatest 
physical suffering is no desolation to him, whose soul is filled 
with the divine power and joy. But the magnitude of the 
sufferings of Christ lay in the fact, that his physical torments 
were attended by a deprivation of divine power in his soul. 
His bodily nakedness was but an emblem of his inner destitu- 
tion of all Heavenly ornament. 

If we consider, that such abandonment came over him who 
had said, I and my Father are one, he who hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father, it is evident, that the object of this, as 
of the death of Christ, which is to be considered only as the 
consummation of his sufferings, must be peculiarly, infinitely 

reat. According to scripture, this object was two-fold. 

In the first place the path of sorrow and abandonment was 
necessary to the perfect development of our Lord’s human 
nature. In the second place the Savior suffered this in order 
to finish all things in himself, as the second Adam. For by 
one offering, he hath perfected forever, them that are sanctified, 
(Heb. 10, 14.) This fulfilment of the whole has a negative, 
and a positive side, which are consistent and nearly connected 
with one another, but which yet should not be confounded. 
The negative side is the washing away the guilt of a sinful life, 
the reconciliation with God, the forgiveness of sins; this could 
not be done without blood, which is the highest evidence of 
self-sacrificing devoted love. In this view, the dying Savior 
appeared, as the Jamb of God, who bore the sins of the world. 
The positive side is the communication of a higher principle of 
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life, redemption from the slavery of sin, the creation of the 
new man—of Christ in us. This side is marked chiefly by the 
resurrection, Which is the necessary consummation of the death 
of Christ; the other, or negative side is marked by his death, 
which was the summit of self-sacrificing love. ; 

In what follows, it is related, that the by-standers misunder- 
stood the exclamation of Christ; they believed that he called 
upon Elias, whom they expected, as the forerunner of the 
Messiah. Many interpreters consider these words, as spoken 
in mockery, but this is not indicated in a single syllable; it is 
more probable, that a secret shudder, such as often shows it- 
self in the most hardened, and seized them more fearfully at a 
later moment, ran through their minds. These rough mock- 
ers might still mistrust, that there was something in the Mes- 
siahship of the crucified one, and they shuddered at the 
thought, that Elias might appear to them amid thunder and 
storm. Psychologically, this is far more probable, since even 
the rudest nature, when tired of scorn and mockery towards 
innocence, is apt to change its mood, and a nobler senti- 
ment arises, even if it appear only in the tremors of a bad 

conscience. 

When our Lord cried out ‘I thirst,’ they hastened and gave 
to him the sponge with vinegar upon a hysop-stalk. After 
Jesus had taken the drink, he called out once more aloud, and 
departed. According to John, the Savior used the expression, 
‘itis finished.’ That this expression has something more than 
a physical meaning, is declared by the preceding words ; Jesus 
knowing, that all things were fulfilled. But apart from this, 
our Lord’s very nature leads to the more comprehensive sense 
of expression. Ever inspired by the thought of the exalted 
object of his mission, he now looked upon it, as wholly finish- 
ed and realized. As by the fall of Adam, all was lost, by 
Christ’s victory over all the assaults of darkness, the conquest 
of all was gained. According to Luke, Jesus spoke also the 
words; Father, into thy hands, do I commend my spirit. In 
the words, ‘ Father,’ the gentle filial spirit speaks forth, undis- 
turbed by the magnitude of his pains. While the soul of 
Christ went to the realm of the dead, (Scheol) his body rested 
in the grave, his spirit returned to God; by the resurrection 
all were again united in harmonious unity. 

This bare and simple narration of the greatest event in the 
history of the world, the turning point of the old and new 
world, is followed by some statements of subsequent occur- 
rences, in which the Universe by physical events gave witness 
of what took place, as at the birth of Christ, the sympathy of 
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the spiritual world was expressed by the appearance of the 
angels. At the moment of the death of the Prince of life, the 
earth trembled, the rocks were torn asunder, and the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain. It is of no consequence, 
whether we consider this earthquake, as common, or miracu- 
lous; since chance is here excluded, as is self-evident, and the 
rich and deeply significant symbol in both cases remains. 
Upon the Savior’s death light penetrated into all secret places; 
the graves were opened, Hades and its dead beheld the hea- 
venly light; and the closed access to the holiest sanctuary of 
God, which the earthly temple prefigured, was opened to men. 
When the by-standers beheld the commotion in nature, a vague 
feeling led them to the just idea, that this was connected with 
the crucified one. The Roman centurion himself declared, 
that this must indeed be the Son of God. A shuddering feel- 
ing seized the remainder of the crowd, whom mere idle cu- 
riosity had led to see the crucifixion; they beat their breasts 
and turned away; they knew not, that they had seen, what 
angels had desired to look into. 
But Matthew in anticipation introduces a very remarkable 
statement; he states, that not only were the graves (in the 
rocks) opened by the earthquake, but many saints arose and 
(subsequently) went into the holy city, and appeared to many. 
The only view, excepting the literal historic one, that can be 
taken of this relation is the mythic view; for what is called 
the naturalist view, which connects the loss of some bodies, 
which the earthquake cast out of thoir graves with some acci- 
dental dreams of some citizens of Jerusalem, is so faulty, as to 
need no refutation. The mythic view seems very plausible in 
regard to so extraordinary an event, and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at, that the numerous opposers of the bodily re- 
surrection of Jesus are all inclined to it. But in this case, as 
in general, the close proximity of time, which does not allow 
us to believe in the formation of mythic or symbolic fables in 
presence of contemporaries, forbids our adopting this view; 
ae the defenders of this opinion may take shelter behind 
atthew in regard to this point, and may join with the many, 
who would make us think, that the gospel of Matthew, as we 
possess it, was not composed by the Apostle. But improbable 
as this latter idea appears, we may grant its truth and still 
maintain a distinct ground against the mythic view of the 
passage under consideration. The statement in this passage 
is against all analogy, and against the universally received 
standard of faith; Christ is always considered, as ‘the first 
born of the dead,’ which is entirely at variance with this pas- 
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sage: the mythists would undoubtedly have placed this event | 
after the account of the Lord’s resurrection, and not in the nar- 
rative of his death, If the resurrection was now merely to be 
made apparent to Christian consciousness, then this event 
only expresses the simple thought that the resurrection 
followed gradually, and that the Saints of the old covenant 
came to be glorified in the body. The difficulty, so often con- 
sidered, of the connexion of these risen saints with Christ the 
first-born of the dead would then be set aside by placing the 
going forth from their graves, immediately after the Lord’s 
resurrection. According to this view, the death of Christ 
appears an universal, astounding blow, but the resurrection 
appears as the peculiar life-quickening for the slumberin 

world of Saints. This first coming of the Lord has by this 
event a peculiar beauty, for it sry Seton a prefiguring of 
that glorious coming of the Lord which is still to be expected. 
All that shall take place in the great development at the last 
day, is significantly indicated by the first coming of Christ. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 


BURIAL OF JESUS. 







(Matt. 27, 57—66. Mark 15,42—47. Luke 23, 50—56. John 19, 31—42.) 





















After the soul of Jesus had left the pure temple of its habita- 
tion, his holy body was not left neglected, as if it were the in- 
significant veil of a Heavenly phantom, but a wondrous 
influence of God hovered over it, and kept away every offen- 
sive mutilation. John, conscious of the importance of these 
particulars, has carefully related every incident. In these ) 
statements we have not only an assurance as satisfactory, as is 
possible on physical grounds for the real death of Christ, but / 
also a proof of the importance which the bodily organization ' 
holds in the Christian system. Christianity is far from that 1) 
comfortless view, which considers the body as the prison of the ! | 
human spirit, and which leads to monkish asceticism ; and it is | 
just as far removed from that empty notion, that sin came ) 
merely from the charms of sensuality, and hence the soul falls | 
into death together with the body—a view which favors epi- 
cureanism. The Gospel considers it as the object of the 
union of the soul with the body, to glorify the latter into a 

temple of the Holy Spirit, se that the saying of a spiritual na- 
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tural philosopher is thoroughly biblical; “ without body, no 
soul, without embodiment, no salvation.” 

According to Jewish usage, the bodies of those executed 
must be removed on the day of their death. Since it was 
now the preparation day before the Sabbath, the Jews com- 
manded that those crucified should be put to death. It was 
customary to hasten the death of the crucified, who were 
generally persons of the meanest condition, by breaking their 
limbs with clubs, a single blow of which upon the breast ended 
the unhappy being’s sorrows. Pilate probably sent a separate 
detachment of soldiers for this purpose; these perform their 
office upon the two thieves; but when they came to Jesus 
(whom they therefore had not seen expire) they found him 
already dead. In order to be sure of his death, one of these 
soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and blood and water 
flowed forth. They did not otherwise touch him, so that his 
body, by a remarkable conjunction of circumstances was pre- 
served without mutilation. John was an eye witness of this 
occurrence. With the strongest emphasis he gives assurance 
of the truth of what he relates, with the view of thereby im- 
pressing faith upon the minds of the readers. He also quotes 
two passages from the Old Testament, which point to these 
events. A bone of him shall not be broken. Then shall they 
look on him whom they pierced. 

We now ask, why it was, that John lays so much weight 
upon this fact. It may indeed be believed, that this was in- 
tended to serve asa proof of the actual death of Christ, as it has 
been regarded in modern times; but we find no evidence that 
the reality of Christ’s death was doubted in the ancient Church, 
and this view is not therefore according to the sense of Chris- 
tian antiquity. It is far more probable, that this statement of 
John had reference to the Gnostic sect of Docetes, and was in- 
tended to establish the reality of the bodily nature of Christ in 
opposition to the doctrine, that he was only a spiritual appear- - 
ance. The remarkable manner in which John treats sym- 
bolically of the blood and water which flowed from the wound 
in Christ’s side, will be considered, when we treat of the first 
Epistle of John. The question now is, what does the passage 
before us declare. Since men have began to doubt, whether 
our Lord actually died upon the cross, it has been usual to in- 
sist upon John’s statement in order to prove, that the point of 
the spear which reached the heart of Christ and the pericar- 
dium, which is filled with water, must actually have killed 
Jesus, had he not yet expired. So much is clear, that it was 
the soldier’s design to kill him by the blow, in case that he had 
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only swooned. But it is certainly more advisible not to make 
so important an inquiry, as that relating to Christ’s real death, 
depended on outward events, which, by a sceptical mind may 
be viewed now in this way, now in that. Since the fact of 
death cannot be proved from outward marks, we must re- 
sort for proof to the inner grounds, which will have a more 
particular consideration in the history of the resurrection. 
We content ourselves witu remarking, that it must be con- 
sidered a peculiar mark of the divine influence, that the Sa- 
viour’s heart should be opened, and the fountains of blood in 
his hands and feet be pierced, without the organization of his 
body being destroyed or dismembered. 

Here the synopsists mention the exertions of some distin- 
guished friends of Jesus, on account of his body. John men- 
tions Nicodemus the same who formerly sought Jesus by 
night; but the principal personage was Joseph of Arimathia. 
This worthy. man was a disciple of Jesus, but the fear of man 
had hindered his openly avowing his faith. But what he had 
not been willing to do for the living, he was willing to do for 
the dead. He asked of Pilate the body of Jesus. After Pi- 
late had learned from the centurion who had been commission- 
ed to hasten the death of the crucified, that Jesus was dead, 
he gave his body to Joseph. After Joseph had obtained the 
precious gift, he wrapped the body of Jesus in a linen robe 
with spices, and placed it in a new sepulchre in his garden, 
and rolled a stone before it. It seems to be stated as some- 
thing honorable, that the grave was new and unoccupied ; it 
was probably his family sepulchre, which Joseph devoted to 
the body of Jesus. The whole proceeding took place in haste, 
since the Sabbath was approaching. Meanwhile some of the 
anxious women who had followed their beloved master faith- 
fully from Galilee, yet followed him to the grave, where they, 
overcome with sorrow, bowed down to satisfy themselves by 
seeing how his body was placed. Upon their return, they 
provided precious ointments, in order after Sabbath to prepare 
the beloved body for its final rest; on the Sabbath day they 
abstained from labor, according to the injunction of the Mo- 
saic law. The graves of the Jews were hewn in the rock; a 
block of stone closed the door or horizontal entrance. 

For the friends of our Lord, this Sabbath now coming on, 
was a day of peace after the agony and strife of the preceding 
days; but the enemies of Christ did not rest, anguish of con- 
science again struck the heart of Pilate. They told him of the 
Prediction of the resurrection, and demanded a watch until 
the third day. What feelings must have thrilled through Pi- 
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late at this communication may be judged from the fact, that 
he was so deeply moved, when he heard, that Jesus called 
himself the Son of God. Perhaps he gave permission the more 
readily in order to have surer news of what should transpire. 
A return from the dead was certainly in theory the most im- 
probable thing to him, but eften the Divinity so presses 
into the sceptical mind, by way of the heart, that the most 
sceptical often becomes very superstitious, while the inex- 
tinguishable feeling of the reality of the unseen world pre- 
vails in opposition to his theory. Modern critics have dis- 
puted the fact, that a watch of Roman soldiers was placed 
around our Lord’s grave, and have sought to impugn the au- 
thority of the passage in Matthew, which states this circum- 
stance. But all these attempts appear without justification 
in truth. Matthew, who as an eye witness wrote at Jerusa- 
lem at a time in which many persons lived who had known 


the fact, could not give an entirely false account of so public 
an occurrence. 





Art. 2—A LETTER TO UNBELIEVERS. 





BY THE LATE BERNARD WHITMAN. 





UNREASONABLE MODES OF ATTACKING CHRISTIANITY. 


[The following letter was one of a series first published in the 
Unitarian. Those who has seen it will be glad to read it again. It 
is an excellent specimen of the style of its anthor. It is clear, co- 
gent and pointed—its argument so strong and so fully brought out 
that it is next to impossible to escape its conclusions. Would we 
had more such writers now.] 


I.— OBSCURITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. You all know that the Constitution of the United States 
is not clear and explicit in all its provisions. The wisest and 
most honest of our statesmen receive very different impres- 
sions from some of its enactments. They spend much time In 
debating concerning the meaning of the original framers of the 
instrument. Many commentaries have already been written 


and published in its explanation. No one will deny these 
Statements. 
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Suppose a subject of some despotic government should 
travel through our country. Suppose he should attack our 
republican institutions in the following manner: “ Americans, 
vou boast greatly of your freedom. You magnify the merits 
of your Constitution. Your legislators are enthusiastic in its 
defence. But just notice the great obscurity of this boasted 
charter of your rights. Already several large volumes have 
been written in explanation of its true meaning. And what 
is the principal occupation of your public servants on the floor 
of Congress? Disputing, wrangling, fighting, concerning the 
different explanations which are given to some of its phrases. 
Yes; and you pay these legal gentlemen an enormous price 
for their quarrelsome labors; you pay another large amount 
for the printing of these long speeches; you then spend much 
precious time in their perusal; and what do you receive for 
all this property and time and patience’? Nothing valuable. 
For these different interpretations of the obscure parts of the 
Constitution and these angry discussions keep you divided into, 
parties, make vou unfriendly and unjust towards one another, 
and thus destroy your peace, your improvement, and your 
happiness. If 1 mention your charter of rights, you all unite 
in declaring it the most perfect human instrument. If 1 ask 
you toexplain its true meaning in relation to several impor- 
tant subjects of legislation, no two of you will give me the 
same answers, except so far as you are arranged into opposing 
parties and adhere to the opinions of your respective leaders. 
[call upon you, therefore, to avoid all these weighty evils. 1 
exhort you to destroy this obscure and indefinite Constitution, 
which causes so much waste of time and money and morals 
andenjoyment. I advise you to appoint a king, who shall be 
the fountain of all law, who shall stand in the place of both 
Constitution and Congress, who shall dictate the course for 
you all to pursue, and in whose family the office shall remain 
hereditary. In this way you will avoid such a waste of pro- 
perty, time, and happiness,” 

Should you call this a rational mode of attacking our repub- 
lican institutions? I suspect you would not hesitate to reply. 
“Sir, we admit that our wisest and best men differ concerning 
the true meaning of some of the provisions of our Constitution. 
We know that several of the number have published large and 
valuable commentaries in explanation of its contents. We 
acknowledge that our legislators dispute long and earnestly 
about the different explanations of some of its enactments. 
But what does all this prove? The evils you mention are In- 
separable from written laws. They arise from the unavoida- 
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ble ambiguity of language. They are of nd great consequence, 
They are trifling, in comparison with the blessings connected 
with a republican government. And they serve many valua- 
ble and important purposes. We, sir, prefer our free instity- 
tions, with all their imperfections and attendant consequences, 
to the rule of a despot, to the tyranny of one frail and capri- 
cious and perhaps cruel monster. We have no disposition to 
change our situation for the one you recommend. We have 
enjoyed the sweets and blessings of freedom too long to sacri- 
fice them on account of the few accompanying disadvantages. 
And we can consider your attack upon our Constitution on ac- 
count of its obscurity in no other light than that of wilful 
ignorance and gross absurdity.” 

2. Now let me apply this illustration. The Scriptures are 
obscure and indefinite in relation to some topics. Christians 
have disputed about their true meaning for many ages. 
Many volumes of commentaries have been written in explana- 
tion of their obscure portions. Believers are divided into 
different and opposing sects on account of the different im- 
pressions they receive from the sacred writings. These facts 
are known to all men. 

What use do you make of this circumstance in your attacks 
upon the Bible? You reason precisely Jike the opposer of 
republican institutions. The substance of your remarks may 
be thus expressed: “If we attack the Scriptures, Christians 
are greatly excited. They pronounce them the only infallible 
standard of faith and practice. In the mean time their priests 
are disputing about the true meaning of many portions of 
their sacred volume. They have also published various com- 
mentaries in explanation of obscure passages, until the world is 
full of the contradictory expositions of the opposing denomi- 
nations. Thus they make you support them while they quar- 
rel with one another and keep you in contention and bitterness. 
You would act more wisely to do as we have done; we have 
nothing to do with writings so obscure and indefinite. We 
take our own reason as the only guide to truth and duty and 
happiness. We are therefore saved from all the expenses and 
controversies and troubles of Christians. We advise you to 
burn your Bibles and follow Nature. You will then feel 
happy.” 

This is then one of your common modes of attacking Chris- 
tianity. But is it not as unreasonable to reject the Scriptures 
for their obscurity as to condemn the Constitution for the 
same objection? Yes, much more irrational]. For our Consti- 
tution has been written scarcely more than half a century. 
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It is composed in our vernacular tongue. The hands of those 
who framed the instrument and voted it into existence are 
not all cold in death. And still you see how many different 
meanings are drawn from its provisions. Now the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures were written many hundreds of 
years since, in languages now dead; and they contain fre- 
quent allusions to the then existing manners, customs, dis- 
putes, scenery, opinions, and local circumstances. We have 
them in an imperfect translation, made several generations 
since, containing many terms now obsolete, and divided into 
chapters and verses without any regard to the sense or con- 
nexion. Is it, therefore, strange that their teachings on some 
points should be obscure and indefinite? Without a constant 
miracle the fact could not have been otherwise. But there 
is enough plain to the lowest capacities to answer all the pur- 
poses of a revelation. From their pages we rei all learn 
that we have a perfect Father in heaven, and that he has sent 
Jesus Christ to be the Savior of the world. We can learn 
that we shall all enjoy another conscious existence beyond the 
grave, and that we cannot be truly happy either here or here- 
after without Christian holiness) We may all learn that our 
whole duty consists in living a sober, righteous, and godly life 
in the present world. We need not be at a loss to discover 
what is right and what is wrong, in any given instance; and 
if we conscientiously practice the former and shun the latter, 
we are safe for time and safe for eternity. Is it not, then, in- 
finitely more unreasonable to condemn the Bible on account of 
its obscurity, than to condemn the Constitution of the United 
States for the same defect? Let your reason answer. 


II.— DISCREPANCIES IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. You know that several individuals have written the life 
of Bonaparte. They disagree respecting many traits in his 
character. But this is trifling, in comparison with their disa- 
greement concerning important facts in his history. In rela- 
tion to several very prominent events of his life they plainly 
contradict each others’ statements. Those who have read 
these authors will assent to my assertions. 

Suppose I should make use of this circumstance thus: 
“Brethren, several historians have pretended to give us the 
life and acts of Napoleon. Their works are filled with con- 
tradictions. This is enough to destroy all confidence in their 
statements. It becomes very doubtful whether any such per- 
son ever existed. But admitting he did, which is a matter of 
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little consequence, you can know nothing of his sayings or 
doings. Which writer will you believe? They all profess to 
state truth and nothing but truth. As there are plain contra- 
dictions, there surely must be some falsehoods. Both sides 
of a story cannot be true. It is but reasonable to infer that 
the whole is fiction and forgery.” 

Should you call this sound and conclusive reasoning? | 
think you would reply in these terms: “Sir, we admit your 
facts, but deny your inferences. The very circumstance that 
so many lives of Napoleon have been written fully proves his 
personal existence. ‘The disagreement of the writers in some 
particulars shows conclusively, that they have not combined 
together to deceive the world. You are left at liberty to be- 
lieve the witness you think most credible; while all those facts 
in which all unite are certainly to be received as well attested 
truth. Your skepticism on account of the contradictions of 
the several histories is altogether irrational.” 

2. Let me apply this illustration. Four individuals have 
written the life of our Savior. They were well qualified for 
the undertaking. They did not perform this important ser- 
vice until several years after his death and resurrection. They 
are perfectly agreed respecting his character. In relating the 
various events and actions of his wonderful history, they have 
fallen into some slight discrepancies. All who have perused 
the Gospels carefully will understand and credit this state- 
ment. 

Now what use do you make of these discrepancies in the 
sacred writings? You pronounce them sufficient to destroy 
all confidence in the Evangelists. On no other mode of at- 
tack do you seem to place so much reliance. Your reasoning 
on this point may be thus briefly stated: “ Christians, you see 
that the Apostles contradict each other. Because they are not 
agreed in every particular you should regard the whole as 
forgeries. You should reject the gospel as an imposition. For 
if the whole be not true, the whole must be false.” 

Is this conclusion consistent with your reasoning concern- 
ing Bonaparte? Is it not as unreasonable to condemn the gos- 
pels, on account of some slight discrepancies of the Evan- 
gelists, as to reject the whole story of Bonaparte, on account 
of the contradictions of his historians? Yes, far more unrea- 
sonable. For the very contradictions in the different lives of 
Napoleon strengthen your confidence in his history. Why 
should not the case be the same in relation to the Gospels! 
Nor is this all. Suppose you were placed on a jury to try a 
Citizen accused of murder. Suppose four witnesses should 
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give their testimony in the very same words. Should you not 
hesitate in believing their statements? Should you not sus- 
pect they had plotted together to deceive the court? You 
certainly would; and I have no doubt you would acquit the 
supposed criminal merely on this account. But if four wit- 
nesses should agree in the main particulars, if they should use 
different language, if they should disagree in several minor 
points, you would believe their testimony, you would condemn 
the accused. You would affirm that these different modes of 
relating events and these trifling contradictions strengthened 
their evidence. These would be your feelings and views 
under the supposed circumstances. Now the Evangelists fur- 
nish a parallel case. They testify to the life, conduct, words, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. They are perfectly agreed 
in every point of the least importance. They differ respect- 
ing some trifling incidents, some unessential circumstances. 
Take one instance of the greatest discrepancy. ll four give 
an account of the resurrection of Jesus. They harmoniously 
testify to the essential fact itself. But in narrating the cir- 
cumstances connected with this wonderful event they disa- 
gree. Some mention more particulars than others. Some 
relate things which are omitted by others. Some state things 
which cannot be easily reconciled with other statements. 
Had not this been the case I should have been utterly astonish- 
ed. For at the time of the crucifixion they had no real belief 
in the resurrection. They were wholly discouraged. Their 
hopes were buried in the sepulchre. They went to the tomb 
early in the morning, before it was light. They were over- 
whelmed with surprise. They could scarcely believe their 
own senses. And when they came to record this event some 
years afterwards, each one published his own impressions ; and 
hence the slight discrepancies which strengthen their testimo- 
ny. None of them could be mistaken as to the resurrection 
itself; for this event produced an entire change of purposes 
and conduct in all the apostles. Before, they were timid, 
worldly-minded, unbelieving, and fearful; but afterwards, 
they became bold, courageous, disinterested, and ready to un- 
dergo any trials or persecutions for the cause of Christ. A 
firm belief in this fact is all we need; and as to the trifling in- 
cidents on which they differ we are not required to have any 
faith. Thisis a fair view of the discrepancies found in the 
Scriptures; they serve to strengthen our confidence in their 
genuineness and truth. They would naturally produce this 
effect upon any fair-minded jury on earth. Is it not, then, 
infinitely more unreasonable te condemn Christianity on ac- 
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count of the slight discrepancies of the sacred writers, than it 
would be to reject the whole history of Bonaparte on account 
of the great contradictions of his biographers? I put the ques- 
tion to your conscience. 


IJI.—FALSE RELIGIONS, COUNTERFEIT MIRACLES, APOCRYPHAL 
WRITINGS. 


1. You know that counterfeit bank-bills are in circulation. 
They are made in imitation of the currency of the different 
States’ and United States’ banks. Many who have been en- 
gaged in making and vending this spurious money have been 
detected and punished. These are well known facts. 

Suppose I should take the following stand in relation to this 
subject: “Gentlemen, I shall never receive any more paper 
money. I have lately taken bills on several different banks; 
and I have since discovered that the whole number are coun- 
terfeit. I donot believe there is any good paper money in 
circulation. I have resolutely determined never to look at 
another bank-bill. I suspect the directors of our banks are at 
the bottom of this mischief. They are aiming to sponge the 
community. I therefore call upon you to follow my example, 
and we can put an end to all this corruption and iniquity.” 

Should you pronounce this correct reasoning? You would 
probably reply: “Sir, you talk very mae. #4 The very 
circumstance of the existence of counterfeit money proves 
that good bills are in circulation. You have examined but a 
small proportion of the whole number which are in existence. 
Your best course, therefore, would be to learn how to distin- 
guish good from bad money, and you will no longer be trou- 
bled with counterfeit bills. And to condemn all paper money, 
simply because you have been so unfortunate as to receive 
some counterfeit bills, is truly unreasonable.” 

2. Let me apply this illustration. There are several reli- 
gions which claim to be of Divine origin. There have been 
accounts of miracles, both among the ancient heathens and 
the modern Catholics. There are several apocryphal writings 
relating to the life and religion of Jesus. These facts are 
known to all men. 

Now what use do you make of these facts in your attacks 
upon Christianity? You reason concerning them in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘ Christians, several religions claim to be Divine 
revelations. You all admit that the Chinese, the Indian, the 
Mohammedan are human impositions. We infer that the 
Jewish and Christian are of the same description. You find 
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an account of miracles among heathen nations, and in every 
period of the Catholic church. You all acknowledge that 
these are fictions, 1nd hence we infer that all revelations of 
miraculous interpositions are falsehoods. There are several 
gospels and epistles which you all reject as forgeries. We 
therefore give no credit to any part of your Scriptures.” 

This is one of your common modes of attacking Christiani- 
ty. Is it not as unreasonable to condemn all religions, all 
miracles, all histories of Jesus, on account of some false reli- 
gions, some pretended miracles, some apocryphal memoirs, as 
it would be to condemn all paper money, because, through 
your ignorance, you have for a time taken none but counter- 
feit bills?’ Yes, I think you must perceive that the former is 
much more unreasonable than the latter. For it would re- 
quire a long time to distinguish good from bad porno be and to 
examine all the bills in circulation. But you might easily 
learn to distinguish false religions from the one of Divine 
origin, counterfeit miracles from those which bear the impress 
of heaven, and forged gospels from those which are genuine 
and authentic. If you have not the time and learning to read 
the necessary books in order to settle these questions, you 
might bring the gospel to the test of personal experiment. 
You cannot buy the necessaries of life with counterfeit bills, 
neither can false religion satisfy the wants of your nature. 
As good money will provide a supply for your bodily appe- 
tites, so the gospel will satisfy the cravings of your immortal 
soul. Regulate your heart and life by her instructions, and 
you will soon have the most satisfactory evidence of her Di- 
vine origin within your own bosom. If you will not pursue 
this course, let your observation decide this question. Take 
your map and survey the world. What have other religions 
done for mankind? Kept them in ignorance, degradation, 
wretchedness. And what has not Christianity accomplished 
for the human family? She has civilized the savage, educated 
the barbarous, raised woman to her rank in society, blessed 
the unfortunate, and made all who have obeyed her laws good 
and happy, as husbands and wives, parents and children, 
neighbors and citizens. She has given support in sickness, 
and hope and joy in death. This every one must admit, who 
will investigate the subject and be governed by existing and 
harmonious facts. Is it not, then, infinitely more unreasona- 
ble to condemn Christianity on account of false religions, than 
itwould be to condemn all paper money because some bills 
= counterfeit? I appeai to your common sense and common 
lonesty, 
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1V.—CHRISTIANITY CONTRADICTS EXPERIENCE. 


1. You know there is a class of men called astronomers. 
They ask us to believe many remarkable statements. The 
assure us that this earth on which we live is shaped like a 
ball; that it is twenty-five thousand miles in circumference ; 
that it turns completely round every twenty-four hours; that 
we who are on its surface travel at the rate of about twenty 
miles a minute, and that we move round the sun every year. 
They tell us that the moon is two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from our globe, and that it is not so very much smaller 
in size; that it revolves on its axis every twenty-four hours, 
and that it moves round the earth in twenty-nine days; that 
it has no light in itself, and that it shines by reflecting the 
rays of the sun. They affirm that those little shining specks 
in the heavens are larger than the moon and earth united ; that 
that they shine with unborrowed light; that they are suns to 
other worlds. They declare that our sun is ninety-five mil- 
lions of miles from the earth, and that it is very much larger; 
that it has some dark spots on its face, and is still the source of 
light and heat. These and other stories do they call upon us 
to believe as established truths. 

Suppose [ should attack this system in the following man- 
ner: Gentlemen, you ask me to believe many things which 
are contradicted by the testimony of my senses. I can see 
that the earth is not round. I can feel that it does not turn 
over every day. If it did, we should all fall from its surface, 
and all the water would run out of our wells. I can feel that 
we do not travel twenty miles a minute; for such rapid flight 
would take the breath from any man’s body. I can see that 
we are never on the south side of the sun, and consequently 
we do not move round that luminary. I can also observe 
that the moon is no bigger than a cart-wheel; that it is bright 
in itself, for it shines when the sun is absent. I can observe 
that the stars are no Jarger than lamps, and that they cannot 
be suns. I can notice that our sun is not so large as a com- 
mon sized kite ; that it cannot give light and heat to the whole 
world; that it does move daily round the earth, and that it 
has no black spots on its disc. Most of your statements, 
therefore, are directly contrary to the testimony of my ow! 
senses; and all your figuring can never induce me to believe 
what I know is contradicted by my daily experience.” 

Should you pronounce this conclusive reasoning? If you 
possessed much intelligence, you would return an answel 
similar to the following: Sir, you are much too hasty ™ 
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your conclusions. We admit that many astronomical facts 
contradict the testimony of our senses and are opposed to our 
daily experience. But our senses often deceive us, and our 
experience is no standard of scientific truth. These gentle- 
men have given their attention to the science of astronomy for 
many years. They are amply qualified to decide concerning 
its truths. They can have no possible motive to practise de- 
ception. They offer the most satisfactory evidence in sup- 
port of every statement they make. They desire you to ex- 
amine for yourselves, and decide according to your honest 
convictions. Every one who has properly attended to the 
subject isa believer. True, all astronomers are not agreed in 
every particular; but you are required to judge for yourselves 
which theory is most plausible and best supported. And for 
you to condemn a science which you have never studied, sim- 
ply because some of its facts are contradicted by your expe- 
rience, is truly unphilosophical and unreasonable.” 

2. Let me apply this illustration. A large and learned body 
of Christians ask you to believe the gospel on satisfactory evi- 
dence. We acknowledge a spiritual Father, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor of the universe. We believe he 
raised up Jesus Christ to be the Savior of the world. We be- 
lieve he sent him to bless every one of you, by turning you 
from your iniquities. We believe that Jesus labored, taught, 
suffered, died, and rose from the dead, as related in the Gos- 
pels. We believe that his religion is adapted to our natures 
and necessities, and that if we imitate his example, imbibe his 
spirit, and obey his commands, we shall experience daily hap- 
piness, be prepared for a joyful death and a glorious immor- 
tality. We have carefully examined the evidences which 
prove the truth of these statements. We think they must 
satisfy every candid inquirer. We do not ask you to take 
any thing upon our authority. 

How do you treat our friendly invitation? The language of 
your lips and conduct is something like the following: “ We 
cannot believe your story. Your religion contradicts our ex- 
perience. You require us to love our enemies, and we know 
this is impossible. You talk of miracles, and we never saw 
one. Yousay a man is answerable for his faith, and we know 
that our belief does not depend upon our will. You boast of 
your evidences, but we prefer to be governed by our senses 
and our reason.” 

This is one of your common modes of attacking Christiani- 
ty. Is it not as unreasonable to condemn the gospel, on ac- 
count of those things which appear at first sight to be contrary 
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to your experience, as it would be to condemn astronomy, be- 
cause its principal facts are daily contradicted by your senses? 
Yes, much more unreasonable. For you profess to believe 
the statements of astronomers. You have never examined a 
particle of their evidences. You rely wholly on their testi- 
mony. And their positions are hourly contradicted by your 
senses of seeing and feeling, by your inward and outward ex- 
perience. Now there is nothing in Christianity, when fully 
understood, which violates the laws of our experience and 
observation, with the exception of miracles; and these are 
supported by infinitely better evidence than many truths 
which you receive without the least hesitation. The gospel 
commands nothing but what is absolutely necessary for your 
true happiness in this world, and it forbids nothing which will 
not prove seriously injurious to your Constitution or happiness 
on earth. If you have never experienced its saving influence 
upon your hearts and lives, your opinion on this subject is of 
no value. For we produce hundreds and thousands of the 
greatest and wisest and best and most useful men, who will 
unanimously testify that religion is a reality, that they have 
felt its power on their own minds, that it has made them good 
and happy; and such testimony is not to be set aside by your 
bare assertions. But if you are not disposed to try the expe- 
riment for yourselves, and thus obtain that evidence which 
cannot be resisted, you may see what the gospel has done for 
the world. Look into society. You can find those who are 
daily made better and happier by their religion. You may 
see many of the number eae the world in great joy. You 
must admit that faith produces many valuable results.— 
But this is not all. It is a literal fact, which no honest unbe- 
liever will pretend to deny, that not one in a hundred of your 
party, has examined a page of those evidences which have 
satisfied the greatest and wisest and best men who have ever 
lived. They may have read more or fewer of the infidel 
writers; but this is nothing to the purpose. Suppose I should 
read nothing in relation to astronomy but the attacks of its 
opposers. Would you call this free inquiry? Those of you 
who pretend to have looked at the Christian evidences have 
taken but a very superficial survey. This is evident from 
your writings on the subject. No, I never knew a man, | 
never heard of a man, 1 never read of a man, £who had ex- 
amined the evidences of natural and revealed religion, with 
honesty and candor and patience, who remained an unbe- 
liever. I do not believe any such individual can be named, 
among either the dead or the living. But thousands and tens 
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of thousands of skeptics and infidels have been converted to 
Christianity by a thorough study of its nature and a proper 
investigation of its evidences. Js it not, then, infinitely more 
unreasonable to condemn the religion of Jesus, without under- 
standing its nature or evidences, on account of the few par- 
ticulars which appear to contradict your experience, than it 
would be to condemn the science of astronomy, without any 
knowledge of its character or proofs, because its leading facts 
are contrary to your daily experience and observation? Let 
your conscience answer. 

I have noticed several of your modes of attacking Chris- 
tianity. Have I not convinced you that they are truly un- 
reasonable, and derogatory to men who boast of being guided 
by a sound understanding? Would not the same process of 
resoning destroy your pren, Ythan in every thing under heaven? 
In all my illustrations I have had reference to one or more of 
your publications. There are a few other instances of your 
folly which I should consider at large, did my limits permit ; 
but I now merely expose their weakness by a counter state- 
ment. 

Some of your leaders have offered a reward of a thousand 
dollars to any one who will prove the existence of God, or 
that such a person as Jesus Christ ever lived upon earth. No 
one has appeared to claim the offered premium. They pro- 
claim this fact as conclusive evidence that no one can establish 
these positions. And this boasting has some weight with 
very weak minds. Now I will make an offer. Your city lec- 
turer has published his “ Philosophical Creed.” These are his 
words; ‘I believe in the existence of a universe of suns and 
planets, among which there is one sun belonging to our plane- 
tary system; and that other suns, being more remote, are 
called stars; but that they are indeed suns to other planetary 
systems.” Now if this man or any other individual of your 
party will prove, to my satisfaction, that the “ stars are suns 
to other planetary systems,” I will pay him the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I do not expect any one will ap- 
pear to establish the truth of this position, and at the close of 
the year I can proclaim that the “ Philosophical Creed” of 
your leader isrefuted. This will doubtless satisfy weak minds 
that the stars are not suns to other planetary systems. 

Another mode of attacking Christianity is ridicule. Ridi- 
cule! If ever a class of men on earth justly exposed them- 
selves to satire, it is those who profess to be “ Free Inquirers.” 

Free Inquirers indeed! Free from what? From any correct 
knowledge of the Scriptures; from any acquaintance with the 
74 
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evidences of natural and revealed religion; from any correct 
principles of reasoning; from any decent share of informa- 
tion. They may have read Paine’s “ Age of Reason”; they 
may peruse, weekly, “ The Investigator.” Armed with such 
vast stores of truth, they strut about the streets, sneering at 
the belief of the wisest men in the community, thus proclaim. 
ing their own folly and delusion by the very. name they as- 
sume. This is true. This I know, this you know, this they 
know. And if ever there was a provocative to ridicule, it is 
the pretensions and the conduct of a large portion of your 
party. But I forbear. I am not writing for those who will 
not read and investigate. I only ask you to examine my re- 
marks upon your modes of reasoning, and be governed in your 
decisions by the preponderance of evidence. 

B. WHITMAN. 





Art. 3—AN ESSAY UPON COWARDICE. 
[The following Essay was written for, and read to, a Literary Society.] 


The world is very much mistaken about many things, as we 
all know, but one of its most extraordinary fallacies is in rela- 
tion to courage and cowardice. There is a most wide-spread 
opinion that cowardice is something one ought to be ashamed 
of, and few seem to think that in fact it is quite an amiable 
and honorable trait of character. I suppose it will seem para- 
doxical for me to assert that there was never a great man who 
was not a coward. Yet nothing can be more easily demon- 
strated. People have a foolish idea that Cesar, Alexander, 
Napoleon, Washington, and other great commanders were 
without fear, whereas they could never have accomplished 
any thing but by dint of cowardice. One of the first thoughts 
which is hammered into the head of a boy is that he must not 
be afraid of any thing. And the evil is that as it is out of his 
power not to be afraid when fearful things take place, (and to 
a child most things are fearful)—the boy dissembles and dis- 
guises his feelings and becomes artful and false. Or if his 
cowardice is sometimes too great to be concealed, and people 
find it out, his spirit is broken at once, his occupation is gone, 
he is fair game for any body, and all the school may kick him 
about and impose on him as much as they choose. : 

I know that philosophers and moralists have made a dis- 
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tinction between physical and moral courage, and have rather 
sneered at the first as a kind of bull-dog tuait, while they have 
lauded, very properly, the other. But then, in the first place, 
no _— pays any heed to their distinctions; and in the se- 
cond place, they have neglected to state the important truth, 
that no one who is not physically a coward can possibly pos- 
sess moral courage. Sir Walter Scott, who understood this 
distinction well, and whom I sincerely believe to have been a 
man of great personal cowardice himself, has rather promoted 
the comrnon fallacy by his captivating descriptions of bull-dog 
heroes. He has described the sensation of fear so well in va- 
rious places, especially in the case of Eachin in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” that it would be gross injustice to suppose he 
had not himself experienced it in the fullest degree ; yet he 
always seems to admire the Bothwells and others whose 
coarse natures have never thrilled with this delightful agony. 
So that on the whole he rather chimes in with the popular 
idea. 

This contemptuous view of cowardice, which derides and 
scoffs at one of the first endowments of human nature, is so 
deeply rooted, wide spread, positive, and intolerant, that few 
dare oppose it. To say a word in excuse or defence of cow- 
ardice is equal to proclaiming yourself a coward, and to do 
this is to expose yourself at once to the insults of men, the 
contempt of women, and the world’s dread laugh. Few dare 
this. I myself, though long conscious of my distinguished 
cowardice, have hitherto, I grieve to say, been ashamed rather 
than proud of it. I would not now have ventured to address, 
even so enlightened a body as this society, which I doubt not 
is lifted far above the influence of vulgar prejudice—I had 
hesitated even to address you, had not phrenology come to my 
aid in this emergency. But with such backers as the learned 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, [ would say almost any thing, 
with hope of producing conviction. For I have observed that 
doctrines which are, entirely neglected or positively denied 
when based on reason, observation, experience, and scripture, 
are at once admitted and professed when taught by phrenolo- 
gy. There was published, for example, a little book called 
“The Natural Laws of Man,” containing such novel ideas as 
this, “ the af of the husband is to love and protect his wife, 
and provide for his household;” “the duty of a citizen is to 
obey the laws and assist in supporting them.” The phrenolo- 
gists read this work with extreme avidity, spoke of it as a 
most marvellous effort of human wisdom, and immediately ran 
home to love and protect their wives and provide for their 
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families. In like manner I trust that my view of the excel. 
lency of cowardice which would doubtless only excite deri- 
sion if argued on grounds of simple logic, will be received as 
an oracle, when expounded phrenologically. 

We are taught by these doctors that in the back part of the 
head, in very good society, close by our conscientiousness and 
approbativeness, lies an organ called cautiousness, which is 
the source of all our fears. Every one has this organ, larger 
or smaller, therefore to pretend, as some do, “not to know 
what fear is,” “ to be incapable of the sensation of fear,” &c. 
&c. is to declare themselves more or less than man. Such 
foolish vaunts will be put down at once when men come to 
understand phrenology. But if a man says, “I have very 
little of the feeling, it is very hard to excite my fears,” and 
thinks to go off with great applause, he reckons without his 
host. For phrenology instantly replies, “then you are defi- 
cient in very important traits of character, and exposed to 
great dangers. There is nothing to be vain of in yonr defi- 
ciency. Hear what Dr. Combe says of you, “in mature age, 
when the organ is very deficient, the individual is rash and 
precipitate. He is never apprehensive about the results of his 
conduct, and often proceeds to act without due consideration. 
Persons of this description are frequently of a gay, careless 
disposition, and engrossed entirely with the present; they 
adopt rash resolutions, and enter upon hazardous enterprises, 
without deliberation or advice. In domestic life, misfortunes 
overtake them in consequence of their want of precaution. 
From constitutional recklessness they precipitate themselves 
against objects in the dark; they break frangible articles, 
owing to want of precaution in arranging them; and lose the 
money which they lend, by omitting to take proper security 
for repayment. Riding upon a slippery path quite insensible 
to danger, their horse falls and deprives them of life. A cat, 
or other animal, overturns the candle which they have left 
burning, and sets their house on fire. In short, they are sub- 
wes to endless misfortunes for want of Caution in their con- 

uct.” 

How do you like this character, gentlemen? Is there any 
thing to be proud of here? It is a pleasant vaunt, no doubt, 
‘that you are insensible to danger, but you must take it yoked 
with all these concomitants. You must be willing to break 
crockery, blunder down upon your face when walking, knock 
your nose against open doors in the dark, hit your hea 
against canal bridges by your awkardness in not hearing the 
helmsman cry “ look out, low bridge.” You will tie your horse 
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behind the ‘ dees,” and he will break the reins. You will 
leave him untiéd, and he will leave you to walk home through 
snow and mud, five miles, after dark. You will let him fall 
down and break your neck. You will take your stand just 
over the boilers when the boat leaves the landing, and be 
blown into the air, and you will be the only cabin passenger 
injured. The newspapers will “regret to learn” that you ex- 
pired after lingering for several days in dreadful agony ; but 
“ are happy to add that no blame attaches to any one concern- 
ed.” A fine thing thing to be proud of, all this ! 

And after all, what sort of courage is this, which springs 
out of insensibility to danger? The courage of the soldier, not 
of the commander; the courage of Sam Patch, not of the real 
hero; the courage which can blindly run all sorts of foolish 
risks, not that which can deliberately dare great danger for 
the sake of.a good cause. It renders all that nobler courage, 
which flows from presence of mind, impossible. Your dare- 
devil is a mere child amid inevitable peril; of self-possession, 
of calm consideration he is incapable, for these all flow from 
the apprehending sense of danger. Therefore I said that all 
great men are cowards, Their greatness depends on the 
power of quickly perceiving danger, of being prepared before- 
hand for evil, of being found guarded at all points; which, 
without great capacity of fear were impossible. It is true, 
they are able to restrain and command their fears, but they 
have them, not the less.” Fully sensible of peril, they are fully 
possessed in the midst of it. If they were not fully conscious 
of their danger, they would lose their proud pleasure in con- 
trolling the feeling. The courage of insensibility cannot un- 
derstand the glow and thrill of heroic self-devotion; “ the 
rapture of the strife ;” “ the high excitement, the sublime ele- 
vation produced by night and storm, lightnings and darkness ; 
by broad ocean roaring up along a rocky shore; by the battle 
shock of a Waterloo or Trafalgar. It is the sense of danger 
which is at the heart of the sublimity felt on all these occasions, 
restrained indeed by reason and the higher sentiments, acting 
as their servant, yet giving them all their stimulous. 





Plutarch reports that the Tyrians tied their Gods with 
chains, and Apollodorus tells of some who tied the image of 
Saturn with bands of wool upon his feet. So some Christians ; 
they think God is tied to their sect, and bound to be of their 
side, and the interest of their opinion. Jeremy Tayuor. 











To the Wind. 


Art. 4—TO THE WIND. 


© melancholy Winter Wind that makest moan 
So sad, so sad and low, 
Through the still midnight, while the sleeping snow 
Lies in its death-trance,fix’d upon the moon; 
O Wind, that moanest that dull, steady tune, 
Like some deep organ-pipe, left all alone— 
By sweetest seraphs left, 
Of sacred melody bereft, 
And given to the wild fiends of the air 
To sound, what mad discordant tones they list;— 
O Wind, wild as some phantom of the mist, 
That sweeps with hollow groan the hill side bare— 
I hear—I hear thy sullen, steady moan, 
As here I sit alone! 


Strange thoughts, strange feelings come and sit by me, 
And look into their mirror—fantasy: 
Mysteries, like thyself, strange Wind, thou bringest; 
Unto the soul, asto a harp thou singest 

Hymns of unearthly harmony. 


Type of the Spirit to whose solemn deeps 
Thou with thy deep do’st call: 
Type of that mystery that never sleeps 
Within the breast of all— 
O Wind, whether thou blowest sad and wild, 
Or gently breathest with glad tones and mild, 
When in the moonlit leaves the sleeping bird 
By thy bland touch is stirr’d— 
Whether thou ravest mid the forests bare, 
Or bringest odours rare 
From the sweet fields that load the warm Spring air— 
Thou art a shadow of the soul of man 
Now calm, now full of joy, now frantic glee— 
Now wild as wild can be: 
Now breathing fragrance to sweet Heaven—how glad! 
Anon with whirlwind fury mad; 
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And often full of visions, dull and sad, 
And hearing but its own strange harmony, 
As now, O melancholy Wind,I hear no sound but thee! 


C. P. Crancu. 
January 15, 1837. 





Art.5—THE LOVE OF THE TRAGIC. 


An Essay ON A VERY INTERESTING SUBJECT—VERY DRY, BUT 
NOT LONG. 


How strange it seems, that people love to weep, better than 
to laugh! They love to mourn over the sorrows of Werter, 
rather than to rejoice with the joys of the most fortunate 
hero of romance. The majority, certainly all the sentimental, 
are far better contented, when weeping for Ophelia or Des- 
domena, than when laughing with Beatrice or Portia. The 
taste of the refined for tragedy is equalled by the taste of the 
vulgar for games and exhibitions, in which the torments of 
beasts and even of men are the wonder and delight of the 
crowd. Amusements, in which the pain of one party is made 
the pleasure of the other, have been the most popular in all 
ages. The gladiatorial combats were the joy of the Roman 
populace, and the people felt greater delight in watching the 
doubtful contest, and seeing the gaping wound and the falling 
victim, than in any of the lighter and joyous sports of the 
arena. In our day, more people would go to see a malefactor 
hanged, than could be induced to go to see an honest man 
saved from drowning. The good women among the crowd 
near the gallows may indeed cry at the sad fortune of the con- 
demned and weep for him, and his mother; while at the same 
time, nothing would outrage them more than to be dis appoint- 
ed of their expected sight by the criminal’s receiving a reprieve. 
Thus it is with both the refined and the vulgar. They are 
more interested in scenes of pain, than of pleasure. The 
characters of the scenes in which they rejoice, differ indeed. 
The man of refinement is only disgusted at the shocking scenes 
which the mob crowd to see, and is chatmed only with those 
exhibitions of sorrow, which the poet or the novelist shows 
forth, as in a mirror. 

Now what can be the cause of this strange joy which most 
ofus take in reading pathetic romances, and looking at the 
mournful pictures of” the Tragic muse? There is certainly 
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some pain felt by us in reading of the woes of others—we 
weep for them and sit entranced for hours engrossed with their 
history, as much as if their fortunes were our own. 

Writers on the nature of the emotions and the principles of 
taste have all sought to explain this phenomenon—to solve this 
problem. But their views are about as various, as the writers 
are numerous. Mr. Burke says, that we are pleased with 
viewing the sufferings of the heroes of poetry, because we are 
impressed with emotions of fear, while at the same time, we 
have the joyful consciousness, that we are ourselves out of all 
danger—just as a man, who watches a battle from a distance; 
he surveys the terrific scene, and a fear rises in his own bosom, 
but this fear is turned into joy by the thought that he is entire- 
ly remote from danger. There is some truth undoubtedly in 
this theory, but it does not wholly account for the pleasure of 
the lover of tragedy. For he is not thinking chiefly of him- 
self—he is too much absorbed with the hero’s sufferings, and 
too deeply interested in his fate, to think much of himself, or 
to be happy to find himself free from similar dangers. 

Mr. Hume accounts for the delights of tragic representa- 
tions by a general theory of pleasure and pain. He maintains 
that all our pleasures and pains depend upon the degree of 
emotion—that an emotion, which when felt in a moderate de- 
gree, is pleasant, becomes acute agony, when carried to an ex- 
treme degree—laughter, for instance, when carried to 4 certain 
degree, becomes exceedingly painful; and on the contrary, the 
emotions of sorrow and sadness, when confined within certain 
bounds, are actually pleasant; but that if this extent be pas- 
sed, they become agonizing. He says, moreover, that tragic 
representations sometimes overstep this limit, and the scenes 
of woe appear so much like real life as to be heart-rending, 
and to cause the spectators to throb with an agony, as if their 
own friends or their own souls were enduring the pangs of the 
unhappy ones whom the tragic muse shows forth tes her 
mirror. This explanation of Hume’s rather evades the 
difficulty, than meets it. Where is that limit between joy 
and woe which tragedy must not pass, and what is the reason 
that tragedy is generally so fascinating, while at the same 
time, it may be carried so far, as to be agonizing? Hume 
merely states the fact. 

Another writer thinks, that we are pleased with tragedy, 
because we see in it so good an imitation of real life and are 
delighted with the author’s skill. But this idea, although it 
gives undoubtedly one reason for our fondness for seeing 
tragic representations does not give the peculiar reason. We 
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admire tragedy indeed, because it is true to life, but we have 
just the same reason to admire comedy or any poem or work 
of imitative art, which is true to nature.- We must look far- 
ther than this reason. 

The great German critic Augustus William Schlegel thinks 
that we love to see tragedy, because it gives us a sublime idea 
of the human soul struggling amidst sufferings, and victorious 
over adverse fate. This undoubtedly explains part of the 
pleasure, but not all. It will explain our delight in such sub- 
lime dramas as;Prometheus or Lear.- It does not explain why 
we love to listen to every sad story, even in humble life—and 
why there is a deep joy in grieving with the griefs, even of the 
simplest characters, that the muse holds up before the eye. 

What is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, the spectator may 
ask, but while he so indifferently or angrily asks the question, 
he feels that Hecuba is something to him, and that he must 
weep for her in spite of himself. 

Instead of selecting any one of the theories we have been 
considering, it is better to take them all, allowing some truth 
to each, and avoiding the mistake which almost all theorists 
fall into, of attempting to explain all things upon some single 
principle, forgetful of that mingled web of principles and emo- 
tions, which forms the motives of almost all the actions of 
mankind.. — 

We love to have our feelings excited by tragedy, because 
excitement in itself is agreeable, and even if the excitement 
has something painful in it, it is far more desired than dulness 
or littleness. In so far as tragedy and tragic fiction excites 
the faculties and awakes the sentiments, itis happy. It is a 
law of our nature that all our powers and affections delight in 
action. Now there is no kind of literature that excites our 
nobler feelings so deeply as tragedy. It touches the highest 
sentiment and ministers to our sense of the sublime in action 
and in soul. 

It fills us with pity, a sentiment which in itself is happy, and 
which Aristotle, not without some reason, has called the great 
source of pleasure in tragic representations. We pity the 
distresses of the distressed, and feel ourselves ennobled and 
blessed by feeling this throb of generous sympathy. 

At the same time, many considerations exist, which create 
a wide difference between the sufferings of real life, and those 
which fiction or the drama exhibit. Although we cannot 
regard the miseries of ideal personages, when well por- 
trayed, without realizing their pains and mourning for them, 
as if they were real; we still know that they are only ficti- 
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tious, that we had no part in causing them, and that it is not 
in our power to alleviate them. Our conscience is clear, and 
we can look on the spectacle without any feeling of remorse. 

Moreover, in contemplating the tragic scenes of the drama, 
we are constantly cheered by the faith that all will terminate 
rightly ; that the right will be rewarded, and the wrong will] 
meet with his due retribution. And even if the virtuous does 
seem in the scenic picture to give way to the power of adverse 
fate and sink beneath the weight of ill, we have such a sense of 
his dignity and worth, that we feel that he is indeed the vic- 
tor, and that to have a soul like his is better than to sit ona 
throne or own mines of wealth. ° ' 

When we add to these considerations,the beauties of taste 
and genius with which: tragedy abounds, and the exact pic- 
ture which it gives of human nature under its saddest and yet 
most fascinating aspect, we shall no longer wonder that the 
tragic muse has so many votaries, and that we love to weep 
with her, more than to laugh with her merry sister. 

The remarks that have been made have not reference solely 
or chiefly to theatrical exhibitions, but to all forms of impas- 
sioned literature, whether of poetry, novels, the read or the 
acted drama. The glory of the stage has indeed passed away, 
but the glory of the drama yet remains, and beams from the 
poet’s pages as brightly as it ever did from the stage.. We do 
not believe, that there ever was a time in which tragic fiction 
has had more power over the world, than it has now. The 
influence comes in a thousand forms of literature, and must 
increase as thought and sentiment gain strength. - Now that 
the world is pretty quiet, and fighting and knight erranting 
and real tragedy and romance have almost left us, the mind is 
compelled to make up the want by revelling amid the scenes 
of the romantic fiction and the tragic poem. Happy itis, that 
we can thus enjoy in peace and innocence the view of scenes 
and characters in the muse’s mirror, which we could not be- 
hold without agony in real life. 

So then the truth appears, that we rejoice to have those 
scenes presented to the imagination, which we should shudder 
to see in real life, much more to experience ourselves. Beau- 
tifully does that wild genius Jean Paul Richter express this 
idea, when speaking of the réflection of Mount Vesuvius in the 
sea, during an eruption. 

“Look, how the flames flow down among the stars; red 
streams roll heavily along the mountain, mirrored in the deep, 
and devour the beautiful gardens.- But, unscathed, we glide 
over the cool flames, and our forms smile from the burning 
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waves.” ‘Thus said our Pilot, as our vessel glided on and he 
looked anxiously up to the thundering mountain. ButI said, 
“Jook! thus the muse holds up in an eternal mirror the heavy 
sorrows of the world andthe unhappy look therein, and even 
grief delights them.” 





Aret.6—THE SPIRIT OF BIGOTRY, &c. 


A sermon By Rev. Cazneau Patrrey, 
Late of Washington City, D. C. 
Joun xur.—42, 43.- 


«‘ Nevertheless among the Chief Rulers also many believed on him, but because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue; for they loved the praise of men more than tlhe praise of God.” 

Such was the treatment which the blessed Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ received, in the beginning, from its profess- 
ed enemies, and its lukewarm friends. These Pharisees were 
the strenuous advocates of the established order‘of things; the 
determined opposers of innovation; the staunch supporters of 
the good old religion as they doubtless called it, with all the 
venerable corruptions which the traditions of ages had heaped 
upon it. They had a pious horror of change. They could not 
bear that the foundations of their temple should be examined, 
ora single pinnacle of it touched; and if any one presumed to 
suggest that this part was rather weak, or that had better 
be removed, or another altered, they turned upon him in 
spiritual scorn, exclaiming, “ Thou wast altogether born in sins 
and dost thou teach us?” and straight way thrust him out of 
the synagogue. These men had many substantial reasons for 
choosing the part they did. To some the established system 
was a source of great gain. It enabled them to devour wi- 
dows houses, and gloss over the deed by making long prayers, 
and to purchase immunity from the weighty obligations of 
justice, mercy and fidelity, by tithing a few worthless herbs. 
To others it furnished the means of gratifying spiritual pride 
and a thirst for spiritual domination, a passion no less criminal 
than dishonest avarice. It enabled them, by the outward ob- 
servance of a multitude of ceremonies, to acquire a reputation 
of extraordinary sanctity with the people, and thus gain an 
ascendancy over their minds. They loved the chief seats in 
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synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men Rabbi, Rabbi. They loved, too, to sit in Moses’ seat, and 
to bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and Jay them 
on men’s shoulders, but ——— would not move them 
with one of their fingers. hat favor could such men be ex- 
pected to show to a religion which would strip them of their 
robes of authority and set them down among_their fellow men 
with no other influence than what belonged to their personal 
characters. Others, probably, were actuated in their support 
of the old religion and their opposition to the Gospel by motives, 
which, by the undeserved indulgence of the world are common- 
ly called conscientious, that is, they had taken up the notion, 
somehow or other, that their religion was the only right one; 
that all others must be wrong, and that in resisting them they 
did God seryice, and therefore they did resist them with all 
their blind might. 1 say that these persons did not deserve to 
be called conscientious. They were not entitled to have their 
sin palliated by saying that they acted according to their 
views of right. They might and ought to have known better. 
The religion of Jesus was entitled to their serious attention. 
It invited, it challenged investigation. It was accompanied by 
the evidence of miracles such as no’man could do, unless God 
were with him. Nocandid mind could resist such a call upon 
its attention; and no candid mind could have examined the 
character of Jesus and the truths he taught without feeling for 
both the profoundest reverence. 

Such were the persons who agreed that if any man did con- 
fess that Jesus was Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 
gogue ; and such the motives which led to the adoption of that 
measure. The determination was not without effect. There 
were materials in the community on which it was suited to 
work. ‘There were those who loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God; men, who, like Nicodemus, were not 
unwilling to converse with Jesus by night, but were afraid or 
ashamed of being seen by daylight in his company ; men who 
had some little affection for the truth, but not enough to induce 
them to incur persecution or loss, or unpopularity, or trouble 
for its sake, And among these were many of the chief rulers, 
men of weight and influence, who, if they had come forward 
boldly and professed their belief, could have done much to 
change that public opinion of which they stood in awe. 

Though the piece of history contained in my text is related 
of Jewish times and Jewish characters, it belongs to the histo- 
ry of human nature. It has been repeated whenever an effort 
has been made for the elevation and improvement of our race. 
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There have always been those whose interest, influence or 
reputation is involved in the established order of things; there 
have always been those who, from a culpable narrow-minded- 
ness, a criminal unwillingness to. consider and examine, have 
set their faces against every thing to which they are unaccus- 
tomed, as if it must.necessarily be wrong, and these have al- 
ways agreed to put out of their synagogue, any man who 
should dare to avow his dissent from the orthodox standard of 
belief. And there has always been those whose faith in the 
power of the truth, or whose attachment to her cause, was 
so feeble as to permit them to be influenced by the threat. 

There have been many struggles between the spirit of bigot- 
ry and the spirit of improvement. Or rather the struggle has 
been constantly going on, though at some periods it has been 
more obvious than at- others. The most remarkable of these 
periods was the first introduction of Christianity. into the 
world. Never was a more quickening and powerful principle 
of.improvement set in operation; and the reaction, in the 
efforts of ignorance and corruption to stifle it, was corres- 
pondingly violent. How the Gospel was received by Jewish 
bigotry we have already seen. How it was received by Gen- 
tile bigotry we learn from sacred and profane history. Its 
pure worship of the Father in spirit and in truth was declared 
downright Atheism; its glorious truths and holy precepts 
were called a * pernicious superstition ;” the preachers of its 
strict and spiritual morality were denounced as disorganizers, 
whose object was to turn the world upside down, and bonds, 
imprisonment, and death, awaited them wherever they went. 
So it was at the reformation. That too was a movement for 
the truth; an effort to abolish old corruptions and to recur to 
the original simplicity of the Gospel. The men who made 
those efforts were considered by the timid adherents of the old 
church as the enemies of every thing sacred in religion; as 
tearing away all the time hallowed associations which gave it 
a place in-the minds and hearts of the people; sapping the 
foundation: of men’s most precious hopes; unsettling the obli- 
gation of all duty. With very similar feelings did those who 
were disposed to stop half way in the work of reformation 
regard the thorough and consistent reformers, The members 
of the Church of England, themselves looked down upon by the 
Catholics as deluded heretics, looked down in turn on those 
eminently good and holy men, those truly martyr spirits, the 
Puritans, as a set of wild and dangerous fanatics, who, in pur- 
suit of ideal perfection in the form of their church, were likely 
to destroy all religion. 
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Such has ever been the first reception of opinions which 
have afterwards been acknowledged by large portions of the 
church as brighter. manifestations of Christian truth. And 
now, Christian friends, permit me to say, frankly, (for it is to 
this end that I have pursued this train of remark,) that we 
Unitarians consider ourselves placed in a yery similar predica- 
ment to that of. the first preachers of the Gospel, the first 
preachers of the reformation; and the advocates of the simple 
truth in all ages. There are those among us who have studied 
the scriptures with anxious and prayerful attention, witha 
sincere desire of learning the truth, with a meek willingness to 
follow the light granted to them, whithersoever it may lead, 
and the conclusion to which they have been brought is, that 
these doctrines which we preach are Gospel truth. We feel 
assured that the dogmas of the popular creed against which 
we bear our testimony are corruptions of pure Christianity, 
that they are the traditions of men unauthorized by the Holy 
Scriptures rightly understood. - Far be it from us to account 
ourselves to have fully apprehended. We believe that new 
light is continually to break forth from the Gospel, or rather 
that as the souls of men are elevated and purified by its in- 
fluences, they will be qualified to comprehend its truths more 
perfectly, feel them more deeply, and apply them more wide- 
ly. Yet we cannot but regard our own opinions as the near- 
est approximation which has been made to the pure truth. 
We acknowledge with joy that in the creeds of our Christian 
brethren, mixed as they may be with-error, there is enough of 
saving truth to have formed emjnently holy characters, but 
considering as we do our own views to be a more perfect 
manifestation of the power of God unto salvation, we cannot 
but think that in equally favorable circumstances, they would 
be more efficacious. We consider ourselves (I must say it, 
though at the risk of seeming to boast) the most consistent of 
Protestants. We aim at carrying out the great principle of 
the reformation. That glorious revolution did not consist in 
abolishing a certain number of false doctrines and superstitious 
practices; nor was its operation completed as soon as those 
points were gained. That were a work easily achieved and 
comparatively unimportant. It consisted in the establishment 
of the fruitful principle, that the scriptures are the only sufli- 
cient rule of faith and practice, and that every individual has 
a right to judge for himself what they teach. This principle 
was like the leaven which a woman took and hid_ in three 
measures of meal. It is a progressive principle. It led to 
consequences which the first promulgators of it did not antici- 
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ate. It subverted many errors which they brought with 
them out of the eld church. It is still going on conquering and 
to conquer. It has met with much opposition from Protestant 
as well as Roman popery. . All the creeds which reformed 
churches have.ever imposed on their members are but barriers 
thrown up in the very spirit of popery, to protect favorite 
errors from the operation of this fundamental principle of the 
reformation. If any outward circumstances could add to our 
deep internal conviction of the truth of our opinions, it would 
be the manner in which they. have been treated, so precisely 
similar to the. manner in which the truth has alyvays been 
treated. We have been met by the same opposition from the 
high places of spiritual authority, the same cry of danger to 
religion, the same accusations of impairing the sanctions of the 
divine law, of laxness of practice, of being the friends of pub- 
licans and sinners, the same resolute determination to see no 
good thing come out of Nazareth, to acknowledge no prophet 
from Galilee ; the same argreement to put out of. the syna- 
gogue any one who should confess an unpopular truth. We 
would carry the comparison a step farther. We would ex- 
hort those who are inclined thus to oppose us. We would 
exhort them not in a tone of assumed superiority, but of Chris- 
tiam brotherhood, not for our own sakes, for with us it is a 
very small thing that we should be judged of man’s judgment, 
but for their own conscience’s sake to consider, whether it is 
not possible that by their opposition, they may be adding 
themselves to the number of those who, in all ages, have been 
found to fight against God. | . 

I come now to consider the case of those who show that, in 
this matter, they love the praise of men more than the praise 
of God. I believe there are many such. I believe there are 
not a few who honestly believe our opinions, who satisfy them- 
selves with believing them in secret, whose attachment to 
them or whose sense of their value and importance is not 
strong enough to overcome their dread of professing an ob- 
noxious opinion. To such I would say, your course is incon- 
sistent with a manly sincerity of character. Are you then 
willing to acknowledge, are you satisfied with the conscious- 
ness that you hold any opinions which you dare not avow in 
the presence of your fellow men? Are you ready to sacrifice 
your sacred and indefeasible right of examining for yourself, 
and of openly professing what you believe, to a cowardly fear 
of the world? Are you prepared to give a deliberate prefer- 
ence to the good opinién of men over the approbation of God 
and conscience? This is a position in which no man of proper 
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feelings of independence who seriously considers the subject, 
would be willing to place himself. J am aware that the 
fession of an unpopylar belief is accompanied with many diffi- 
culties. It is attended with trouble. - You will be obliged to 
meet the reproaches and cavils of those with whom you have 
been accustomed to associate ; you will often be called upon to 
explain and defend yourself; you must be in constant readi- 
ness to give to every man. that asketh you, a reason of the 
hope that isin you. All this, it must be confessed, is inimical 
to ease andcomfort. It is also possible, though for the honor 
of thé professedly free community in which we live, that it 
does not often and to any great extent actually happen, that 
a profession may be the cause of some worldly loss. But 
despise both these ‘considerations as they deserve. Suffer not 
the rightful freedom of your soul to be fettered by them. ‘Re- 
member the melancholy example of the young man who went 
from the presence of Jesus sorrowful, because he could not 
bring himself to make the required sacrifice for a cause which 
in his heart he approved. Perhaps you are called toa yet 
severer trial. It may be that you cannot avow your honest 
convictions without shocking the feelings of these who are 
connected with you by the nearest and tenderest relations. 
It is indeed a difficult duty which these circumstances impose 
upon you. It needs to be performed with great delicacy and 
judgment. But still 1 do think that it ought to be performed 
with all gentleness, but with allfirmness. Nothing ean justify 
concealment. Nothing can excuse your seeming to hold 
opinions which you do not hold. Consider the words of the 
Lord Jesus, * he that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” Perhaps 
you dred excommunication from the church you have joined. 
I answer, that any church that would exclude you from its 
communion for following the light which God has given you, 
and for professing your sincere convictions, is in that particu- 
lar not a Christian church. It acts in that respect upon 4 
principle directly opposed to the whole spirit. of the Gospel. 
They may exclude you from their own narrow pale, but they 
cannot banish you from the general assembly and church of 
the first born, whose names are written in Heaven. If you 
choose to conceal your convictions, they may continue to ac- 
knowledge you, but Christ will not; for he hath declared, 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me ard of my words, of him 
shall the son of man be ashamed when he shall come in his 
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lory. To be ashamed of Christ, and of his words, is to be 
ashamed to declare what you believe that he taught. Bat all 
these difficulties are greatly aggravated by delay and in. eci- 
sion. Take your stand at once, boldly and firmly. It will 
soon be seen that you are in earnest; that opposition and re- 
proach are useless, and they will cease. Let it be seen that 
you are acting conscientiously, and the heart of affection will 
be no longer alarmed at your change. Let the true spirit of 
the Gospel be manifested in your life and character, and 
it will assuredly be asknowledged by all good men. The 
thunders of denunciation will fall harmlessly at your feet. 
Though some may be disposed to speak evil of you as of evil 


5 
doers, they will at length be ashamed who falsely accuse your 


good conversation in Christ. 

The open profession of your views of religious truth is es- 
sential to the progress of your own per-onal religion. Con- 
cealment is fatal to that progress. It is impossible, that 
opinions which you are afraid to avow, should have much in- 
fluence over your heart. The form of Christianity, which if 
any is to work out the improvement of your character and the 
salvation of your soul, is that form which you believe to be 
the true one. And in order that it should have its perfect 
work, it is necessary that you should be in a condition to have 
recourse to it, without restraint or embarrassment; that you 
should attend ministrations of the word conducted agreeably 
to ‘t; that vou should use the books in which expositions of 
truth and duty are founded upon it; that you sho..Jd enjoy the 
sympathy of those who hold the same opinions. The religious 
character formed by a religion held by stealth, if indeed the 
suppo ition is a possible one, must of necessity be stinted and 
imperfect. What effect could the Gospel have had on the chief 
rulers mentioned in my text, who believed on Jesus but were 
afraid to say so; on such men for example as Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea? It might perhaps have exercised a 
somewhat purifving influence, but how very feeble must it 
have been, smothered as it was under the mass of Pharisaical 
observances which they were obliged to keep up for appear- 
ance sake; checked by the narrow and technical expositions 
of the law which they continued to give officially; chilled by 
the continual fear of being taunted by their brethren with the 
question, art thou also of Galilee? No. It was Paul the Phari- 
see, who, in obedience to the heavenly vision, instantly gave 
up all his high youthful hopes, severed all his most cherished 
and sacred ties, commenced a life of toil and suffering for 
Christ’s sake ; it was he who received in ful] measure the holy 
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influences, the sustaining strength, the glorious hopes, the 
everlasting rewards of the Gospel. My friends, do you wish 
that your opinions should make you better men? If you do, 
consider and answer to your consciences whether they can 
have that effect by any other means than an open avowal of 
them? 

An open profession of your religious opinions is a duty 
which you owe to the community. Suppose that all who first 
heard the glad tidings of the Gospel had satisfied themselves 
with the course pursued by the persons spoken of in the text! 
The Gospel would never have made an appearance in the 
world. It would have been swallowed up and lost in the cor- 
ruptions of Judaism. Suppose that Luther and his coadjutors 
had entertained their views of the errors of Popery as merely 
speculative opinions, and had only amused themselves with 
discussing them in private; the reformation could not have 
existed; the world would yet be lying in gross darkness. 
Truth can be elicited and opinions purged from error only by 
the views of individuals being frankly declared, and thus 
brought into collision. If an universal silence could be en- 
forced, in that moment the progress of truth would be effec- 
tually stopped. This is the way in which tyranny has ever 
attempted to arrest improvement, and the freeman who im- 
~ this restraint on himself works according to his ability 

or the same end. Again, believing as you must the opinions 
to which you have been brought by honest inquiry to bea 
nearer approach than any other to the pure truth of the Gos- 
pel, you must believe them better suited than any to promote 
the great end of the Gospel, the formation of a holy character. 
Love to man, then, requires you to give them as wide a dis- 
semination as possible. There is no higher social duty than 
that of promoting the spiritual good of others; no greater 
charity than the communication of religious truth. Finally, 
there are men all over our country who are giving up Chris- 
tianity altogether because they cannot receive it in the form 
in which it has been presented to them; men of candid, seri- 
ous and reflecting minds who desire, and would gladly em- 
brace a rational religion, but who for want of such an one are 
sinking into utter irreligion. Oh that my voice could carry to 
every man in this condition the glad tidings that there is such 
a religion, and that it is the religion of the New Testament. 
Oh that every one who holds our opinions would do what he 
might to spread the intelligence by his open profession of 
what he believes, by qualifying himself to explain and defend 


his belief, and by using all proper opportunities of making 
them known. 
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I have professedly, Christian friends, discussed this subject 
with a particular reference to Unitarian views of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, it is a universal duty, and one which we are 
always glad to see practised by others. The candid expres- 
sion of honest opinion will always do good. God enable each 
one of us meekly to follow the light which he gives us, and 
boldly to declare the whole of what we believe to be his coun- 
sel, and save us from the sin of loving the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. 





Art. 7—PART OF A CORRESPONDENCE. 
NO. II. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN UNITARIANS AND TRINITARIANS. 


My dear M.—My last letter was concluded rather abruptly, 
if I remember rightly, and now, as I have not a copy of it by 
me, I forget where I left off. I think however that I was’en- 
deavouring to answer your inquiries about the differences be- 
tween Trinitarians and Unitarians; and this same subject must 
be now resumed. I have already stated that one point of dif- 
ference is this, that Unitarians believe Christ to have been the 
messenger and manifestation of God, while Trinitarians be- 
lieve, beside this, that he was God himself. Trinitarians com- 
monly ors that they have nothing to do in proving the doc- 
trine of the Trinity but to prove the deity of Christ. If this 
were true, they would have, (pardon me for my plainness, but 
I cannot help expressing my own convictions,) an impossible 
task to perform ; but it is not true, and their case is even worse. 
For the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost is yet to be 
proved. And upon this point, we find another difference be- 
tween you and myself. You, as a Trinatarian, assert that 
the Holy Ghost, or spirit, is a Person, distinct from the Father, 
(yet one with him,) and possessing in himself all the attributes 
of the Supreme Being. I, as a Unitarian, believe that the 
term ‘Holy Spirit’ is used in the Bible to mean sometimes God 
himself, sometimes the various influences which proceed from 
God, but never a being or person separate from the Father. 

Unitarians are accused of denying that there is any Holy 
Spirit, and of teaching that God in no way exerts any direct 
influence upon the human mind. But this is untrue. They 
differ from Trinitarians only thus far, that they deny the Per- 
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sonal Existence of any Holy Spirit distinct from the One God, 
whom we call Father. They believe that, although we can- 
not often distinguish between the workings of the Spirit of God 
and the workings of our own mind, that Spirit is always mo- 
ving within us, to “direct, suggest, and control” our thoughts 
and feelings, and that it depends upon each individual wheth- 
er it shall be quenched, or made a Comforter and Friend and 
Guide. They do not deny that the Holy Spirit is personified, 
in several instances, but this is so common a method of speech 
in the scriptures, that it creates no difficulty. If it is said of 
Wisdom, that “she crieth aloud, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets,” and if she is represented as expostulating like a friend 
with the sinful, they see no reason why the various influences 
which God exerts upon man may not be said to “*teach him,” 
and “dwell with” him, and “guide” him. But when the Spi- 
rit of God is spoken of as being “poured out”t and “quench- 
ed” and “shed abroad”|| they cannot understand how this 
can refer toa person. You will understand, without further 
explanation, the difference existing between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians upon this point of doctrine ; I will therefore only 
add, that the idea of a personal existence of the Holy Spirit, 
separate from him whom we call the Father, was not enter- 
tained in the Christian Church, until the Fourth Century after 
Christ.* The doctrine of the Third person in the Godhead was 
not geneia'ly taught, nor incorporated into the Creed ofthe (so 
called) Orthodox Church, until nearly 400 years had elapsed 
a‘ter the Birthof Christ! A fact, quite inexplicable, if it is a 
true doctrine. 

I come next to another and what is sometin.es thought the 
most important difference between your faith and mine. A 
few words, however, will explain it, so as to be intelligible. It 
relates to the doctrine of the Atonement. Under this name, 
Trinitarians generally teach that an Infinite Atonement was 
made by Christ to the Justice of God, by which the wrath of 
God was appeased, and his countenance reconciled towards 
the human family. 

There are some Trinitarians who would object to this state- 
ment of the doctrine, nor is it possible, by any one definition, 





*Jno. xiv. xv. tActs 2: 17. t1 Thes. v. 19. \|Titus 3: 6. 

* Hubbard, the early Historian of New-England, says—‘‘ That on the dispute 
introduced by the wild notions of Mrs. Hutchinson. it was found, that neither in 
the New Testament nor in the writings of the Three First Centuries, was there 
any thing abo it the Person of the Holy Spirit: that there were gifts and graces of 
the H. S. or spirit of God, was clear from scripture; but as to the term person, it 


had better be disused, as it was not of divine, but only human authority.” 
Christian Register. 
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to satisfy all; for the doctrine has, in the hands of different wri- 
ters assumed at least three or four very different forms. Some 
of these forms are so near Unitarian views, that I am not dis- 
posed to quarrel with them: and indeed, can distinguish them 
apart only by an exercise of some ingenuity. But they are 
probably all familiar to you, and, at any rate, this is not the 
place toexplain them. The essential remark here, and that to 
which you will probably assent, is this: that no statement of 
this doctrine ought to satisfy an Orthodox Trinitarian, which 
does not teach that a satisfaction was made, by Christ, to the 
justice of God, without which God could not have forgiven us; 
that the sufferings and death of Christ were accepted by God as 
a substitute for the punishments of sinners; that if this substi- 
tute had not been provided, God would, and must, have been 
forever infinitely angry with all sinners, that is, with all men, 
and must have exacted from them the whole punishment of 
their whole debt of iniquity, even eternal and infinite misery ; 
in fine, that men are redeemed or purchased, from God’s wrath, 
(in the literal sense of the words,) by the blood of Christ; or to 
express it in the mildest and most general language, that God 
was reconciled unto the world, by the death of his son. This 
idea you will find distinctly inculcated in the creeds of all Trin- 
itarian Churches, although it is silently rejected by many 
Trinitarians ; it is that which gives to the doctrine the name of 
vicurtous atonement, and is generally called by Orthodox 
preachers, the Corner-Stone of the Christian religion. 

It was necessary to be thus particular in the statement of 
the doctrines as held by Trinitarians in order to show you 
plainly wherein Unitarians differ from them. 

The idea of a vicarious atonement, of a satisfaction being 
made to God’s Justice, before he could forgive, of a substitute 
being required tosuffer the punishment due to us, this is the 
idea which Unitarians reject. They do not reject the scriptu- 
ral doctrine of the atonement, but the Calvinistic doctrine of a 
vicarious atonement. They consider the true doctrine of the 
atonement to be indeed the chief corner stone of Christianity, 
but that the Calvinistic doctrine is subversive of the great prin- 
ciple of all religion, expressed in the words of the Apostle, 
“God is love,” and that it fixes a great gulf between God and 
his creatures, making him a “God afar off.” If you ask what 
is the Unitarian doctrine, it is this, “That God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespas- 
ses unto them.”—(2 Cor. v. 19.) The Apostle Paul calls this 
the ministry of reconciliation or atonement, and we are 
satisfied with it. The doctrine of the atonemont is the doc- 
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trine of Reconciliation,* and it teaches that the world is to be 
reconciled to God, not God reconciled to the world. It teach- 
es that Christ died “that he might reconcile both Gentile and 
Jew unto God, in one body, by the Cross;”—(Eph. 2: 16.) 
Not that he might suffer the penalty of our sins, and thereby, 
by satisfying the Justice of God, reconcile God to man. Uni- 
tarians believe that God sent Jesus Christ into the world to 
save men from their sins, to teach them to hate sin and love 
goodness, to bring them to repentance and reformation ; they 
believe that, by so doing, Jesus saves men from the displeasure 
of God, and redeems them from the punishment of their past 
iniquity ; that all men who believe in Jesus Christ, and trust in 
God, through him, even unto the forsaking of their sins, and 
haviug a right mind renewed within them, will be accepted 
by God, and forgiven through his free and unbought mercy.— 
Thus itis written, “that God hath set forth Jesus Christ to be 
a mercy seat,”} to be approached through faith in his blood, to 
declare the method and the terms of justification for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past through the forbearance of God ; that 
God might be just, (by continuing to condemn sin and refusing 
to forgive any except those who offer the sacrifice of faith and 
repentance,) and yet the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus. In short, Unitarians believe that God was always rea- 
dy to forgive; that the only barrier between him and us is our 
continued sinfulness, and that Christ came to remove this bar- 
rier and reconcile us to our Father. It would be going be- 
yond my plan, if I were to enter into the scriptural and other 
proofs of this doctrine; especially as my object is not to make 
a convert of you, but simply to answer your questions. Many 
passages will occur to your mind as being entirely inconsistent 
with this doctrine, and as teaching the Calvinistic theory ; but 
if you will re-examine them, you will see that they easily ad- 
mit of the Unitarian construction. Some of them are strongly 
figurative, but the language is always such as might naturally 
be expected from Jews, who could hardly have helped using 
many expressions borrowed from their old ritual, when speak- 
ing of their newly acknowledged Saviour. In most instances, 
you will find, that the expressions which seem, at first sight, to 


——, 





* See Rom. v. 11], the only place, in the New Testament, where the word A- 
tonement occurs, and where the Greek has the same word translated in v. 10, “‘re- 
conciled.’’ Atonement was written in the Old English, “‘At-one-ment.” 


t This is the literal meaning of the Greek word Ilasterion: Heb. ix: 5. It is 
applied figuratively to Christ, because he is the medium by which we come seek- 
ing for forgiveness from God. Paul’s object was to show that the means of ac- 
cess are the same for Gentiles as for Jews. 
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militate against Unitarian views, are in fact rather favorable 
tothem. Thus, Jesus is called the “Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world:” and again it is said, “How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works, (i. e. from sin,) to serve the living God ?”— 
(Heb. ix: 14.) 

In these instances, as elsewhere, the effect of Christ’s mission 
and death, is represented as being upon ws, to take away our 
sins, to purge our consciences, and thus bring us toGod. This 
is the usual representation. Even in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, where the express object of the Apostle is to find points 
of comparison between the old and the new dispensations, and 
where, accordingly, the death of Christ is spoken of as a sacri- 
fice, by which all the ancient sacrifices were superceded, we 
uniformly see that the word “sacrifice” is used figuratively, 
and that, as [ have already remarked, it is effectual, not by 
giving satisfaction to God through the offering of a substitute 
for our punishment, but by cleansing us from sin and regene- 
rating our hearts. You may think the assertion a bold one, 
but it is true, that, although I uniformly seek to give to every 
passage in the Bible, the most natural and obvious interpreta- oF f, 
tions, | know nota single passage which teaches the Calvinis- Ls 
tic, vicarious atonement. Both Old and New Testaments re- 
present Christ to me as a spiritual saviour; that he redeems ‘ 
us from punishment, because he saves us from sin; that he re- . 
conciles us to God, by making us like unto himself. 

This topic has occupied me a good while, and my letter is 
already too long: but I will make amends by being more brief 
in what remains. The doctrines of Original Sin, of total de- 
pravity, and of Election, need not be at all discussed ; because 
a majority of the members ef the Episcopal Church, to which 
you belong, adopt nearly or quite the same interpretation of 
these doctrines that is received by Unitarians. The same re- 
mark may be made of the doctrine of regeneration. 

For the present, therefore, I bid you Lrowall. 

W. G. E. 


April 15th, 1837. 





A husband’s authority is love, and a wife’s love is obedience ; 
for this obedience is no ways founded in fear, but in love and 


reverence. A wife never can become equal but by obeying. 
Jeremy Tayior. 
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BY I. M’LELLAN, JR.— BOSTON, MASS. 


To the O_p Year, a last farewell ! 
For soon the midnight solemn bell 
Will sound, a far resounding knell, 
O’er its last hour ! 
Its final thread is nearly spun, 
Its final task is nearly done, 
[ts final race is nearly run, 
Its final goal is nearly won— 


And with the last eve’s setting sun 
Ceased all its power ! 


II. 


I see the spectral form of Time, 
Rise from his cloudy throne sublime— 
He waves his scythe—he shakes his glass, 
He chides the moments that they pass 
So slow away! 
He stretchest forth his eager hand 
To seize, where fails the ebbing sand, 
Another prey ! 


III. 


How much, departing year 
Of beaming joy, of wasting grief, 
The sigh, the sob, the tear, 
Hearts torn and sick beyond relief, 
Hopes withered like an autumn leaf, 
Hast thou beheld! 
Millions of cheeks have lost their bloom, 
Millions of hearts been filled with gloom, 


Millions of frames gone to the tomb 
Unwept, unknelled ! 


IV. 


How many as they sit to-night 
Around the cheerful household light, 


Melancholy Musings. 


Reflecting on Time’s rapid flight, 
Sigh o’er the Past! 
How many a glistening tear is shed, 
For some dear object o’er whose head 
The moist’ning grass hath late been spread, 
Where all the congregated dead ~ 
" Repose at last ! 


V. 


Children with aching hearts regard, 
The chair their father filled of yore, 
(Whom lately to the cold church yard 
With streaming eyes they bore;) 
They miss his happy voice to-night, 
His features beaming with delight: 
His brow so venerably white, 
His tales of old! 

And many a sire looks round in vain 
For forms he ne’er shall see again, 
For Death has thinned his household train, 
And buried in his drear domain . 

Those locks of gold ! 
Vi. ° 


Tis ever thus ; a trite old Rhyme 

Is mine ; of mortal change and gloom 

O’er all the Earth and in all time, 

Man hath the self same. doom! 

In life all varied hues combine, 

And gay and grave full close entwine; 

Man weeps and laughs, he smiles, he sighs, 
He blooms to-day, to-morrow dies ! 


VIL. 


Then marvel not so sad a verse, 

My.pen hath ventured to rehearse ; 

For in the Year’s departing hour, 

Such mournful thoughts have magic power. . 


But the clock strikes, and fails my light, 
The Year is gone—and so good night. 
77 
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Art. 9—THE REV’D. HUBBARD WINSLOW: 
ON SOCIAL AND CIVIL DUTIES. 


Tue present age may be described as the age of Unrratsm. 
This is peculiarly true of the American people. A Statesman 
(of England,) once said very truly, “that the American peo- 
ple, though in many respects a spirited and noble race, have 
one capital fault—They never know when to stop.” There is no 
cause, of whatever nature it be, philanthropic or political, re- 
ligious or commercial, which is not more or less injured by 
the excessive zeal of its partizans. The best enterprises are 
made of doubtful tendency, by the intemperate earnestness of 
their promoters. Instead of letting their moderation be known 
to all men, they call every thing like prudence and a regard to 
common sense, lukewarmness and time-serving. A man of 
moderation is soon preached out of the ranks. Nothing but 
hot-headedness satisfies the majority. The wish seems not to 
be to “let their light so shine before men, that they seeing 
their good works may glorify the Fathér in Heaven,” but so 
to shine, that every one, who approaches at all near, shall be 
scorched thereby, and repelled forever from every thing of a 
like nature. Good men and wise men begin an enterprise, 
with the intention of removing some public evil, or promoting 
some benevolent object,—but the work presently falls into the 
hands of zealots, and every thing is driven crazy ; the benev- 
olent hopes of the first movers are defeated, and themselves 
branded as timid and behind the age. Thus it has been with 
the Temperance cause. Almost all of those who began that 
great movement, are now branded as its enemies, because they 
cannot join with, nor sanction the ultraism of others. They 
are censured as inconsistent, because they will not place the 
same interdict upon wine, that they do upon distilled liquors ; 
and again, because they will not renounce cider and beer, as 
much as the deadliest poison ; and again, because they will not 
substitute water instead of wine, at the communion table. No 
wonder that the enemies of morality scoff! When shall we 
learn “that not every spirit is of God”—and that this fierce 
party-spirit and blind zeal are of the devil ? 

These reflections are suggested by the perusal of a very good 
little book, published nearly two years ago, but which lately 
fell under our eye. Its author is the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
an Orthodox Clergyman of some eminence, the successor to 
Dr. Beecher’s pulpit, in Boston, Its subject is “Social and 
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Civil Duties,” and the author’s object is to find some principle 
by which “Liberty and Union” both in Church and State, 
“may be perfected and made perpetual.” - We call the book a 
very good one ; not because it contains any original thoughts, 
but because it abounds with common sense and sound judg- 
ment, qualities not always found in sermons, written or print- 
ed. One might read it through and not know to what sect of 
Christians its writer belongs; we could hardly know that he 
is a Clergyman, were it not for the form of sermons, in which 
itappears. But the first page teaches us that he is a man of 
good sense, of religious mind, and accnrate observation. It is 
pleasant to find such a man and such a book. 

We shall give a few extracts, which we think will justify 


our commendations and be read with interest : 


“My principle is this, that the Spirit or THE Gospet is alone 
adequate to perfect and perpetuate all genuine liberty and union, 
both in Church and State. Let me first define terms. By the spi- 
rit of the Gospel, I mean Benevolence, sincere and universal. It 
seeks the best interests of all men, temporal and eternal. It is the 
essential fulfilling of that divine law which ought to govern the mo- 
tal universe. When this spirit lives and shines, it is death to alie- 
nations. Let it reign perfectly over the world, and earth is heaven. 
Discussions and differences of opinion may still exist, energy of 
thought and feeling may be engaged on various sides ; but all tend- 
ing to mutual edification and love. 

“However bold and faithful a man is in exposing what he be- 
lieves to. be your errors, let it be manifest to you that he sincerely 
seeks your best interests, and can you hate him? Although you 
may not believe his doctrine, or feel the force of his rebuke, will he 
not gain your heart by love, if not by argument? This is the spi- 
rit that is to subdue mankind to a righteous, moral government.— 
“God so loved the world.” Let the same spirit reign in his servants, 
and the great conquest will be achieved. Mere knowledge cannot 
do it ; argument cannot do it ; laws cannot do it ; this spirit can. It 
contends earnestly for truth, but it contends in love; it rejoices not 
in iniquity, but it endureth all things, hopeth all things, never faileth ; 
and when it goes forth in its full strength, it has mighty power to 
disarm passion, and prejudice and sin itself. ; 

“By liberty, I mean the condition of a mind, rising from the do- 
minion of selfishness and prejudice, standing erect towards heaven 
and animated with its spirit. It is a mind eman¢ipated from inter- 
nal bondage, putting out its intellectual powers freely, and enjoying 
all the immunities of ecclesiastical and civil franchise. It 1s a 
mind, free to think, choose, act, on all subjects, private and public, 
religious and secular, controlled only by love to God and man, res- 
ponsible only to a sound conscience, a righteous public sentiment, 
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a future divine judgment. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
this liberty. A community of such minds, is a nation of freemen. 

“By Union, I mean oneness of affection and aim. -It is the union 
of kindred minds, rendered such by benevolence. All other union 
is forced, the result of external pressure. This is an elective mo- 
ral affinity, extending through the ranks of celestial beings, entering 
and possessing human minds, uniting God, angels, men, in a bond 
of common union, according to the divine prayer, “that they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in. me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” 

“It is not, however, apprehended that all Churches, all political 
parties, all nations, are ever to’ put on precisely the same form, 
much less to be melted into one body. All fatal errors will be a- 
bandoned, but distinct Churches, various ecclesiastical forms, tenets 
unlike in unessential particulars, will: perhaps survive as long as 
time. So also, different politics, various forms of government, sec- 
tional and national peculiarities may always exist; it is probably 
best that they should. While there will be enough of diverse opin- 
ions, discussions, inquiries on the various topics of religion, science, 
arts, government, to prevent the moral elements from settling into a 
stagnant calm, they will still be so tempered with the spirit of the 
Gospel, as never to rise into an angry tempest. If men do not all 
agree to think exactly alike, they will agree to differ and love each 
other still.” 


May God grant that the good time may be hastened, 
when such liberty and union may bless the Church and the 
world! Then “will the millennial reign of peace and joy and 
love, begin upon the earth.” 


Equal good sense is perceptible in the following extract; 
it is a pity that all ministers do not attend to it more carefully; 


“While we advocate the enforcement of the Christian doctrines, 
(or truths) as the essential work of the Gospel ministry, with equal 
earnestness do we plead that it be done in the exercise of the Chris- 
tian spirit. A man may espouse the most accurate doctrines, and 
still push forward his cause with none other than the bitter and 
fruitless spirit of fanatical extermination. He may bea bold cham- 
pion of truth, a most accurate critic, a tireless heresy-hunter, a dex- 
terous pugilist, all for the Christian cause, as he doubts not, and 
yet himself no Christian. And while we assign the first place to 
the doctrines of Christianity, inculcated with the right spirit, we 
are far from believing that infinite interests are made to turn on a 
hypercritical exegesis, or profoundly erudite hermeneutics ; or 2 
word, or a letter, or a point, or a wire-drawn, metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, so tenuous as to elude all but the keenest optics, and thus pro- 
voke contention between those who see it and those who cannot. 
We believe that the great Christian doctrines and the conditions of 
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everlasting life, may be made to stand forth to all eyes like the sun, 
concealed from none but the wilfully blind. God made that sun to 
enlighten the world, not less the Gospel.” 


If the latter half of the above extract is true, we cannot help 
thinking it an argument against the Trinity, which is no 
where distinctly stated in the Bible, and is, however, well sup- 
ported it may seem to its friends, altogether a doctrine of in- 
ference. But this, by the way. 

The following is characterized by great practical wisdom. 
The author has been condemning, and in some degree ridicu- 
ling, the fanaticism of the various anti societies : 


“And further, if we would bear forward the reformation of the 
world with greater certainty and speed, we must, like our Saviour, 
preserve integrity of mind, and absence of all that is fanatical in ei- 
ther spirit or manner. While pressing the principles of morality to 
the highest point of excellence, even to the point of sinless purity, 
he never fell into extravagant, notions and measurés; no wildness, 
no excentricity, no contravening of the laws and ordinances of na- 
ture. His was a rational, dignified, calm, cheerful, holy walking 
before God and the world, according to the established laws of na- 
ture, the course of divine providence, and the everlasting principles 
of righteousness. He never cast himself down from a height, or 
leaped into the water, expecting a miracle to save him; although 
himself had wrought many miracles. He never became ascetic and 
morose towards social enjoyments, although much alone in commu- 
nion with God. He never undertook to be righteous overmuch, to 
go beyond the mark of sound morality and religion, for the sake of 
bringing others up to it; he better understood human nature. He 
did just, and only what was right, living according to the laws of 
nature and of God. He well knew that the wicked of his and all 
generations are full of insincere cavils, never to .be silenced by our 
yielding to them ; that if we are too lax, they will complain of that , 
if too rigid, they will complain of that ; if neither, they will com- 
plain of that.” 


And again: 


“When you see men wise above the Bible, undertaking to be 
more moral or religious, or prudent than Jesus Christ ; wishing that 
he had sometimes done differently, as recently did a well meaning 
person, when he expressed a wish that Christ had not made wine, 
and sanctioned its use at a wedding, and as another did when he 
thought on the whole that Christ would have done better not to 


have used wine at the sacramental board, you may know that the. 


spirit of fanaticism is beginning to work, and that what begins with 
denouncing Jesus Christ, will not be likely to end without denoun- 
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cing even his most consistent followers, and setting itself up, of 


course, as more righteous than all.” 
With one more extract we conclude for the present : 


“A man may be all that these anti-societies can possibly make 
him, and yet not be a Christian. He may be anti-alcohol, to the 
extent of its complete abandonment from use or traffic ; anti-sev- 
enth-commandment-breaking, to the extent of the letter ; anti-fourth- 
commandment-breaking, to the extent of his ability ; anti-war, to 
the extent of the most scrupulous non-resistance ; anti-fermented 
liquors, to the extent of the most modern pledge ; anti-tobacco, to 
the extent of proscribing the last delicious morsel ; anti-tea and 
coffee, to the extent of pure cold-waterism ; anti-animal-food, to the 
extent of an exact vegetable diet ; anti-fashionable-dressing, to the 
extent of the most fastidious Quakerism ; anti-mason, to the extent 
of acomplete extermination of the obnoxious craft -from both 
Church and State; anti-slavery, to the extent of levelling both the 
ecclesiastical and civil canons against slaveholders, and of abstain- 
ing from the use and traffic of all tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, raised 
by slaves—as a consistent, ultra abolitionist he must do—all these 
he may be, and yet not be a Christian. In all, he may be utterly 
destitute of the spirit of the Gospel, moved by none other than sel- 
fish motives. He may be a glorious anti, and nothing else. Or 


rather, with all, he may be an anti-christian.” 
W. G. E. 





Though ignorance is by many persons named the mother 
of devotion; yet if it falls in a hard ground it is the mother of 
Atheism; if in a soft ground, it is the parent of superstition; 
but if it proceed from evil or mean opinions of God, it is an 
evil of great impiety, and in some sense as bad as Atheism. 
For he that says, there was no such man as Julius Cesar, does 
him less displeasure than he that says there was, but that he 
was a tyrant or bloody parracide. And though to deny there 
is a God is a high impiety, yet he says worse, who believing 
there is a God, says he delights in human sacrifices, in mise- 
ries and death, in tormenting his servants, and punishing their 


very infelicities and unavoidable mischances. 
Jeremy Taytor. 
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Arr. 10—TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


[The following essay, being written by a layman, distinguished as 
a Literary man in the West, will be more interesting probably to 
some readers than a like discussion from the pen of a preacher or 
professed Theologian. Our readers will have seen, that we have 
sought our doctrinal articles, so far as possible, from similar sour- 
ces. The views of theologians, though perhaps more discriminating 
and entering further into the details and winding passages of the 
controversy, often pass by the main points, and have not the same 
grasp and clearness as those of laymen, who bring a practiced 
mind to the contemplation of these vast topics. ] 


TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


There is something in the nature of man, independently of 
revelation, which impresses his mind with a sense of religious 
obligation, that no circumstances of life can entirely remove. 
His moral sense may be corrupted by vicious associations, or. 
he may be degraded by actual crime, yet, when he looks 
abroad and contemplates the magnificent and glorious works 
that surround him, and meet his view at every step, he cannot 
but acknowledge the existence of a God, the creator of all, and 
his complete dependence upon him, by whose will he lives and 
moves. There are few men who have not had their hours of 
sober and serious reflection, and felt that some internal prepa- ’ 
ration is necessary for that dread hour when they must appear 
before the bar of the Eternal Judge. Such reflections will 
steal upon them in the midst of the gayest scenes, as well as 
in the chamber of death; in the midst of the fascinations of 
the ball room and the illusions of the theatre, as in the house 
of prayer. Hence it is that the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the evidences of their truth, become subjects of se- 
rious inquiry, and happy is it, that the progress of light and 
knowledge has enabled men to judge for themselves in a mat- 
ter so interesting to their present condition, and their future 
state of being. 

One of the most important results of the intellectual revo- 
lution of the fifteenth century, was the emancipation of the 
human mind from the chains by which it had been bound for 
centuries. Previously to that eventful epoch, men were tied 
down to a particular system of religious belief. They were 
taught to believe in a certain creed, and conform to certain 
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papal power. Heresy, or a denial of the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Church, were punished by excommunication, by impris- 
onment and torture. The terrors of the Inquisition, and the 
spiritual thunders of the church restrained the spirit of enquiry; 
religious knowledge instead of advancing, was going back- 
wards, and the clouds of superstition overshadowed the chris- 
tian world. The pure doctrines of the Prince of Peace, were 
perverted and obscured by the inventions of designing men ; 
the decrees of the sovereign pontiff superceded the inspired 
doctrines taught by the Apostles, and the fountain of religious 
truth was corrupted and defiled by the impurities of the 
Vatican. : 

When learning revived, and the art of printing was discov- 
ered, books multiplied, and the minds of men were quickehed 
and enlarged. ‘The Bible, which before had been a sealed 
book, was printed in the vernacular tongues, and knowledge 
being more extensively diffused, men were thus enabled to dis- 
cover the errors and corruptions of the Roman church, by com- 
paring its doctrines and its lofty pretensions, with the humble 
and self-denying precepts of. the scriptures. At this juncture, 
Martin Luther, the celebrated reformer, appeared ; he opened 
his batteries, and so well directed was his fire, that in a few 
years vast numbers threw off their allegiance to the papal see. 
Had Luther lived at an earlier period, and in a darker age, he 
might have shared the fate of other reformers ; but happily for 
mankind, his lot was cast in more auspicious times; learning 
had made considerable progress ; the minds of men were beco- 
ming more and more enlightened. At the outset of his career 
of opposition to the assumptions of the Holy See, Luther had, 
probably, no design of separation froma the church; his object 
was only the correction of abuses, but circumstances impelled 
him forward, success emboldened him to new efforts; the line 
of demarcation was clearly drawn, and the triple crown was 
at length shorn of its glory and its power. Hue, 

This event, it is true, multiplied the number of Christian 
sects; one sect differed from another on points of doctrine and 
in matters of faith, which each considered essential and impor- 
tant. This division of the great body of Christians into differ- 
ent sects, so far from being detrimental to the cause of religion 
was in a high degree favorable to it, from the fact, that the 
consequent discussions poured forth a flood of light, laid open 
new sources of information, and enabled men to judge for 
themselves and form opinions in relation to their religious pr- 
vileges and religious hopes. ‘They were enabled to diserim- 





modes of worship, which were enforced by the strong arm of 
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nate between the truths of God as unfolded by Christ and his 
Apostles, and the fallacies, inventions, and absurdities of a cor- 
rupt hierarchy, which, for ages, had wielded a power unknown 
to the founder of christianity and his immediate followers, and 
exerted an influence that stifled all inquiry, and controlled the 
consciences of men. 

Protestants, although divided into numerous sects, may be 
ranked under two great heads, namely: Trinitarian and anti- 
Trinitarian, or Unitarian. This distinction is an important 
one, and is daily exciting more and more attention, as the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the latter are made known. It is 
well that the public mind is awakening to this matter. Ona 
subject so interesting as that which concerns man’s future 
condition, his hopes of happiness in another state of existence, 
it is important that he should have clear ideas, and in the in- 
vestigation, truth alone should be his object. If in the Trini- 
tarian creed, there remain any of the inventions and corrup- 
tions of men, they cannot be too soon uprooted and exposed ; 
and if Unitarianism be false, let it fall, and share the fate of all 
false creeds, or systems of religion. 

Assuming it as conceded upon all hands, that the Bible con- 
tains the revealed will of God to man, and that it correctly 
and truly narrates the wonderful events in the life of Christ, 
which are the foundation of the whole Christian system, the 
mind is naturally led to enquire which of the two systems al- 
luded to, is the true one, which is most in accordance with 
scripture, and most agreeable to the dictates of sound reason. 
There is, or ought to be, a harmony between religion and na- 
ture, and whatever is contrary to reason, and the analogies of 
nature, ought not to be received and acted upon as true. From 
the examination I have been able to give this subject, it ap- 
pears to me that the doctrine of the Trinity as set forth and 
maintained in the creeds and confessions of those who are 
called Orthodox Christians, is founded in error; that it is not 
warranted by the tenor of the sacred writings, although some 
portions may seem to favor it; that it is contrary to reason, 
and that the true doctrine with regard to the unity of God, and 
the person, character and offices of Christ, are those maintain- 
ed by Unitarians. 

“The doctrine of the Trinity,” says an intelligent writer, 
“is embarrassed with numerous difficulties, and these diffi- 
culties multiply and strengthen in proportion as its several 
parts and appendages are brought distinctly into view.” Many 
intelligent Trinitarians acknowledge these difficulties, and find 
it difficult to explain even to their own satisfaction, the foun- 
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dation of their faith in this matter. It involves absurdities 
and contradictions at every step in the progress of investiga- 
tion, and the mind becomes completely bewildered in its com- 
plex mazes. The fundamental doctrine of the Trinitarians, 
that there is a Trinity of persons in the Godhead,—that is, ac- 
cording to the Westminster Confession of Faith, “there are 
three persons of one substance, power and eternity ; God the 
father, God the son,and God the Holy Ghost,” clearly contra- 
dicts the doctrine advanced in the same book, that “there is 
but one only living and true God, who is infinite in being and 
perfection, a most pure spirit, invisible, without parts, &ec.” 
If the one living and true God, be one and indivisible, how can 
the Godhead consist of “three persons, of one substance, pow- 
er and eternity?” When any Tsinitarian can rationally shew 
how this can be, I will forego my own opinion, and adopt his. 
Unitarians reject the doctrine of the Trinity as held by Or- 
thodox Christians, and believe in one God, and in Jesus Christ 
as the divine messenger, the chosen instrument through whom 
God has chosen to manifest himself to his creatures. The 
strict unity of God is one of the plainest truths contained in 
the Bible. To this truth the scriptures bear the most direct 
and positive testimony throughout. “Hear O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.”—“To us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther, of whom are all things.” No language can be plainer; it 
is shrouded in no mysterious combination of words. How 
sublime the idea, that there is but one God, one Almighty 
Creator, and governor of the world, whose watchful eye is 
over all creation, and without whose permission not even a 
sparrow falls! The mind of man is directed to a single object 
of adoration, and the affections of his heart are concentrated 
upon a single object of worship. That the Father is the only 
proper object of worship is a solemn truth, urged upon his 
followers by the commands and example of Christ himself:— 
“Then said Jesus unto him, get thee hence Satan, for it is 
written, thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Although addressed to Satan, is not this 
command of binding force upon every christian? “Him only 
shall thou serve’—-why then pay that homage, and offer that 
adoration to an inferior being, which is due to God alone ? 
The Trinity involves a mystical connexion of divinity and 
humanity, a mysterious union in the same person of God and 
man, which all the efforts of human reason cannot fathom, nor 
all the powers of human intellect comprehend ; it includes, 
therefore, the absurdity of yielding our assent to what we can- 
not comprehend, and of maintaining a specific doctrine we 
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cannot satisfactorily explain. Unitarianism represents the 
Deity as one and indivisible, as the eternal, self-existent and 
unchangeable God, the same to-day, yesterday and forever. 
Clothed in the attributes of his power and majesty, he appears 
in his divine nature alone, without any admixture of human 
passions and imperfections. 

The Trinitarian doctrines with regard to the character of 
Jesus Christ, are covered with a cloud; they are absurd in 
their foundation, opposed, as I conceive, to the whole tenor of 
the evangelical and apostolical writings, contrary to the decla- 
rations of Christ himself, contrary to human reason, and baf- 
fling its highest efforts in all its researches and investigations. 
On the other hand, the doctrines held by Unitarians, are plain 
and intelligible, are involved in no mystery, and can be rea- 
dily comprehended by the simplest understanding, and by men 
of the plainest education. They believe what is plainly de- 
clared in the scriptures, that Christ appeared on earth as a 
messenger, commissioned from Heaven to communicate the 
will of God to man—that he was a being entirely distinct from 
God, and that he received from his heavenly father, all his 
power, wisdom and knowledge. They reject the doctrine of 
the two natures, the one divine and the other human, as op- 
posed to reason, and as contrary to the tenor of scripture. In 
support of the Unitarian doctrines, with regard to the person 
and offices of Christ, reason and scripture concur; they con- 
tain nothing to startle the senses and confound the under- 
standing. "Taking the old and new testaments as the ground 
work of our belief, and apart from the comments of divines, 
and the decrees of councils, and general assemblies, I am at a 
loss to conceive how the doctrine of the Trinity can be fairly 
and legitimately drawn from their contents. These books 
were designed to give mankind clearer views of the creator, 
of his power, of his goodness, of his mercy, of his guardian 
care, over all the works of his hands, than had been communi- 
cated before ; they were given as the rule of our lives, as our 
guide in matters of religious faith and practice, and hence we 
may fairly infer, that if the Deity consists of “three persons” 
of equal power—if Christ be God, and the Holy Ghost be God, 
equal in power and glory, with God the father, a doctrine so 
important, would have been clearly stated, would have been 
conveyed in language so plain, as not to admit of cavil or 
doubt. Nothing would have been left to inference. Christ 
would have declared himself as the Eternal Father, instead of 
announcing that he was only the messenger of his father in 
Heaven. He would not have publicly declared that the mira- 
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cles he wrought, the wonderful works he performed, were the 
effect of a power derived from another and a higher being. 
The declarations of Christ himself in this connexion, are suffi- 
cient to establish his inferiority to the father, whilst they pro- 
claim the divine authority by means of which he operated, 
and won the hearts of men. 

The difference in the clearness of the views of the advocates 
of the two systems of faith, arises, in no small degree, from 
the use of written and human creeds, as articles of belief b 
the one, and the rejection of such creeds by the other.— 
Whenever written creeds are used as the guides of faith, men’s 
minds are not free to act; tied down to a particular system, 
they see only as others have seen before them, and they are 
taught to receive and regard certain “confessions of faith,” as 
the word of God, and the denial of the doctrines thus laid 
down, not only subjects them to the pains and penalties of ec- 
clesiastical censures, but places them without the pale of the 
church which uses such creeds and confessions. Unitarians 
reject the use of human creeds; their creed is the creed of 
Christ and his Apostles ; they consider the Old and New Tes- 
taments as the word of God, the revelation of his will; they 
impose no other upon their members. Their creed is the Bi- 
ble; its laws are their laws, and what better would you have ? 
Can Synods, or Councils, or assemblies of divines and elders, 
exhibit finer precepts or more wholesome laws? Can unin- 
spired men improve upon the inspiration of the Apostles ?— 
Can human reason be placed in competition with the superior 
intelligence which governs the world? Creeds and confessions 
may be considered as necessary to bind together the members 
of certain churches, but by putting a stop to all enquiry, and 
arresting the progress of investigation into important truths, 
they trammel the human mind, and introduce intolerance and 
bigotry in the room of that liberal feeling which should ope- 


rate upon every mind, under the influence of the light of 
Christianity. X. 





To see rare effects and no cause; an excellent Government 
and no Prince; a motion without an immoveable; a circle 
without a centre; a time without an eternity ; a second with- 
out a first ;—this is the Atheist, “the fool hath saith in his 
heart there is no God;” that is his character. The thing 
framed says that nothing framed it; the tongue never made 
itself to speak, yet talks against him that did; saying, that 
which is made, is, and that which made it, is not. But in this 


the devil never prevailed very far; his schools were always 
thin at these lectures. Jeremy Tayior. 
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Art. 1l.L—LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
(READ TO A CIRCLE OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.) 


Wuo was ever able to give a satisfactory reason for liking 
or disliking people? You almost always indeed try to assign 
areason, but in nine cases out of ten, the reason assigned is 
not the real one. You don’t know what the real one is. You 
may indeed alledge some principle or virtue as the ground of 
your predilection for a certain individual ; while at the same 
time, had two persons been presented to you, both of whom 
seemed to possess your favorite principles and virtues in equal 
degree, you might take a strong liking to one, and feel entire 
indifference, or positive dislike to the other. Often all your 
previous expectations are reversed—you find yourself drawn 
strongly towards a person to whom you before hand would 
have supposed you would feel a repugnance. You form your 
opinion generally at first sight—and generally the first impres- 
sions are most lasting. How often do you catch yourself say- 
ing, when accounting for your sudden predilections:—“I don’t 
know much about that person—lI have not seen any thing in- 
deed remarkable or very interesting in what he has said—-but 
yet there is something about him that I like—what it is I don’t 
know.” And so it is with our antipathies. We form them 
almost at first sight—almost without knowing why, just as 
we conceive a dislike for a certain color, as soon as placed be- 
fore the eyes; or certain articles of food, as soon as they touch 
the palate, we like and we dislike, and that is about all we 
know of the matter. There are certain excellences of charac- 
ter that will and ought undoubtedly to be respected. But not 
all people are liked by us, whom we respect. Dr. Fell may be 
avery worthy, kind and respectable man—-still the lady may 
say 

“TI do not like you Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell.” 


And when reproved for her folly, and urged to give a rea- 
son, can again only say: 


“T do not like you Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell.” 


There are some persons who are disagreeable to a part of 
the world, and very agreeable to others—there is another un- 
happy set, who, although no especial fault can be found with 
them, are yet intolerable to almost all. My old classmate Y., 
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was one of these. He seemed an inoflending little fellow en- 
ough, yet none of us could endure him. 

A number of us were one day sitting in P.’s room, when 
the conversation turned upon the subject of sympathies and 
antipathies. My old crony, John C. remarked, that, “the hu- 
man heart seemed to have certain sympathies and antipathies, 
that are instinctive and unaccountable on any other ground. 
For instance, we feel a hate towards a snake, even when we 
know the snake has no venom, and its brilliant tints and grace- 
ful motion, render it abstractly considered, a beautiful creature. 
Why do we hate the little serpent, unless from some antipa- 
thy inherited from our first parents, who had so good reason 
to dislike the insinuating reptile? And so with certain peo- 
ple, we feel a strong repugnance to them, without knowing 


why !” 


“No,” said friend P. “I never had any of that feeling. It 
seems to me, that we ought not to be so capricious in our likes 
and dislikes—we ought to be governed by substantial reasons.” 

“Ought!” said C. “indeed we ought—but do you find you 
like or dislike our different fellow students from any plain as- 
signable reasons?” ‘Ought’ and ‘is’ are very different things. 


“In many cases I can give a reason said P.—I never like a 


mean man or a false man, ora braggadocio—but still I must 
own I can give no reason for the finer shades of regard or dis- 
regard. Ican give no reason, why I care so little about Bill 
D. who is so very excellent a fellow in his principles, and why 
Iam so strongly attached to Ned S. who has not half Bill’s 
talent or strength of character. There is one man, I don’t 
like at all—I have a strong antipathy to him, and I can’t say 
exactly why, I confess.” 

“Well then, said C. you have come round to my opinion. 
You agree in my doctrine of sympathies and antipathies.” 

Here the whole company joined, and each said he had been 
particularly struck with an antipathy of his own towards a 


certain individual. 
“Who is it, who is it? let us all compare notes,”—all in 


turn cried. 

A]l compared notes, and found that they had all formed this 
prejudice against poor Y. and could yet find no particular fault 
with him. There was something about him, they did not like, 
and this was the extent of their logic. They did indeed say, 
there was something in the shape of his nose or mouth, that 
they disliked. 

Wayward as our likes and dislikes seem to be, there is un- 
doubtedly some cause for them in our own peculiar tempera- 
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ment or disposition, as contrasted with that of our companion. 

Writers, who have made the human heart their study, have 
declared, that there are certain rules by which sympathies 
and antipathies may be decided. There is no principle more 
generally acknowledged, than that people, who are unlike 
each other, are apt to like or love each other best—and that 
friendship and love, like the electric wires, rejoice in opposi- 
tions or contrasts. Madame de Stael, we think, says, that 
those persons who differ in opinion, but who agree in senti- 
ment or feelings, make the best friends. This is undoubtedly 
true in part. People are more interesting to each other, and 
mutually improving from having different views of things and 
different subjects of thoughts ; and a certain unity of sentiment 
isnecessary among friends. But sometimes even differences 
of disposition and of the whole mind are found among individ. 
uals, the most strongly attached to each other. The gay and 
the melancholy—the grave and cheerful, the imaginative and 
the matter of fact—in truth, all kinds of contrasts seem to a- 
bound among the votaries of friendship and love. You will 
rarely find two young men who are inseparable, without 
finding great contrasts in their characters. You will not find 
two ladies (as sentimental young ladies are apt to be,) insepa- 
rable as Juno’s swans, without finding them widely different 
as to disposition and temperament. Shakspeare has declared 
this truth well. Rosalind and Celia are a good example. 

Scott goes still farther, and declares in one of his novels, 
(the Pirate we believe,) that friends and lovers are found gen- 
erally to differ even in appearance—in the color of their eyes 
and hair—their size, &c. According to him, blue eyes love 
black—light hair likes dark ; the long are much disposed to 
look with favor on the short—the short to aspire after the tall, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

So much has been thought of this subject, that the great ge- 
nius of the age has written his most remarkable novel espe- 
cially upon it. We advise all who are candidates for matri- 
mony, to read Goethe’s Elective Affinitive, and beware how 
in some hasty hour, they unite themselves to some being, be- 
tween whom and themselves, there is no elective affinity. For 
such cannot be happy long together, however much they may 
try to be. They cannot love, even though they may respect. 

What a singular statistical table might be made, by making 
a list of those who have lived remarkably happily in friendship 
or love, and noting down against their names their leading pe- 
culiarities—their points of resemblance, and of contrast. This 
would decide, whether the doctrine of contrasts holds in mat- 
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ters of the heart, as it does in chemical attraction. Cannot 
such a table be made, in these days, when all things are re- 
duced to a science—even the history of crimes and suicides. 
How amusing it would be to take the list of our acquaintances 
who are remarkable for happy friendships and enduring loves, 
and trace their particular characteristics. And then too we 
might add to the list the renowned worthies in classic story 
and modern romance, and ascertain what was the secret of 
their mutual attraction. We might examine for this purpose, 
the characteristics of Orestes and Pylades, Damon’ and Pythias, 
Nisus and Euryalus, Hero and Leander, Klopstock and Meta, 
Petrarch and Laura—(if indeed there ever was such a lady as 
Petrarch’s Laura,)—Abelard and Heloise, and so on down to 
the last happy pair at friendship’s or Hymen’s altar. What 
an interesting table this would be—and how valuable too! 
For with this table before us, we might choose our friends, 
according to general rules, instead of taking so much trouble 
and making so many mistakes. We would only be obliged to 
find a character like our own in the table, and then look for its 
corresponding or contrasted mate, and we should have the 
model of the friend with whom we can be happy, plainly on 
black and white. How many heart-breakings and questions 
vainly popped such statistical tables would save. We com- 
mend the idea to the philanthropist. Don’t laugh—I am just 
as serious in this, as lam melancholy in saying now 
Good evening to you ladies and gentleimen. 





I believe there shall never be an anarchy in Heaven, but as 
there are hierarchies among the angels, so shall there be de- 
grees of priority amongst the saints. Yet is it (I protest) be- 
yond my ambition to aspire unto the first ranks ; my desires 
only are, and I shall be happy therein, to be but the last man, 
and bring up the rear in Heaven. Sir T. Browne. 





Insolent zeals that do decry good works and rely only on 
faith, take not away merit ; for depending upon the efficacy of 
their faith, they enforce the condition of God, and in a more 
sophistical way, do challenge Heaven. 

Sir T. Browne. 


